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PREFACE 


The principal aim of this work is to present a brief survey of Spanish, 
not a study of grammar, which is bound to be concerned with the 
details rather than the overlying character of a language. While 
grammatical theory has in general been avoided, certain theories 
which concern the language as a whole have been introduced, since 
this seemed the right place to do it. It would naturally be pleasing if 
future material for the teaching and learning of Spanish could adopt 
certain new standpoints, for example a change from the traditional 
and not very helpful theory of tenses, or a fresh look at the sub¬ 
junctive-indicative opposition. But this book does not claim to 
change any particular methodology. Certain ideas, not necessarily 
original, have been included for the reader’s consideration. He may 
reject them, modify them, improve on them. That he should blindly 
accept them would be to misunderstand the book’s purpose. 

No pretence has been made to cover the subject completely. To 
have tried to do so would have exhausted the space available without 
allowing sufficient for discussion of genuine difficulties. Two good 
Spanish grammars have been mentioned in the Bibliography and it is 
recommended that one or other should be used, if needed, in con¬ 
junction with this book. 

In preparing this book I was very grateful to Professor Robert 
Auty for advice and criticism. I also wish to thank Mr N. S. F. Wills 
and Mr R. P. Turville for typescript and proof reading; Mr M. F. 
Hendley, Mr D. S. Wilson and Mr M. K. Wright for useful discussion 
of a number of points; and Mrs Margaret Macdonald for very kindly 
photostating the typescript. Nor do I forget the many friends in 
Spain who all unknowingly have been of great help. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A language is the vehicle of a culture; language and culture are able 
more than anything else to unite or re-unite nations, cutting across 
race, colour, climate, previous history and to a lesser extent religious 
faith, since this is generally an inherent part of the culture. Spanish, 
with its sister-language, Portuguese, dominates the Americas from 
California and Texas to the shores of Antarctica. To a large extent 
they are the only uniting force between the numerous republics of the 
Latin-American world and between that world and its European 
parent-lands. Both languages derive from the Latin of the Roman 
soldiers and settlers who imposed their tongue on the peoples whom 
they conquered and colonized under Scipio Africanus and Scipio 
Aemilianus in the second century b.c. Ever since, the Romance form 
of speech has remained vigorous there, despite repeated invasions of 
Celtic, Germanic and African peoples. The now native Latin tongue 
conquered the languages of the conquerors. 

Spanish, still technically known as Castilian ( castellano ), may be 
said to owe its extension and therefore perhaps its present existence, 
to the invasion of Spain in 711 by North African Moslem tribes. At 
this time Latin remained the official language, while a variety of 
vernacular forms served as the spoken language. But the long task of 
re-conquest, the Reconquista, which started in the north of the Iberian 
peninsula almost as soon as the original conquest was complete, 
became centred on Burgos. The innovating dialect of this region, now 
known as Old Castile, became in effect the language of the reconquest, 
finally cutting in half the older vernaculars as it drove its way south 
towards the Mediterranean. Later, with the uniting of the kingdom of 
Castile with that of Aragon under Isabel and Ferdinand (1469) and 
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their successors, castellano 1 , which we can now refer to as Spanish, 
came to dominate over Leonese to the west and Aragonese to the 
east. Catalan, which had spread with the courts of the conquering 
Counts of Barcelona as far as Greece and Asia Minor, was forced to 
contract, though it still lives on as the vehicle for the culture and 
nationalism of the Catalans. The independence of the Portuguese 
language is the natural consequence of the separate existence of the 
Portuguese nation. 

Spanish spread across the Atlantic with Colombus and the dis¬ 
coverers who followed him when Portuguese was already reaching 
round the coasts of Africa and India with Henry the Navigator and 
Vasco da Gama. In 1580 Philip II of Spain assumed the Portuguese 
throne and caused the uniting, until 1640, of the two vast areas of 
conquest into the greatest empire ever known. Both empires are now 
gone, but their languages remain, Portuguese as the official tongue of 
the United States of Brazil as well as of the unstable remains of the 
Portuguese African empire, Spanish as the language of Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico (with English), Mexico, Guate¬ 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay (with Guarani) and the Philippines in company 
with English and Tagalog. It also has considerable spread in Morocco 
as well, of course, as the small Spanish colonies and ex-colonies in 
Africa. 

The number of Spanish-speakers in the world is only approximately 
known. But mere counting of heads is not the only criterion of the 
greatness of a language, which may owe itself to its uniqueness, as 
Basque, to its geographical extension, as English or Greek to its 
established position as the mother-tongue of an entire civilization. 
Hebrew is a great language for racial and religious reasons, Latin 
because it is amongst many other things the parent of important 
living languages, Russian because it is the chief language of a huge 
nation and also of a politico-philosophic union, while French is the 
lingua franca of cultural interchange, as well as being an imperial 
language like English, Spanish and Portuguese. Spanish is a great 
language for many reasons, but it is not the purpose of this book to 
demonstrate this. However, even if Spanish were great for nothing 
else, it could nevertheless lay claim to fame for internal reasons, 
though in fact the external and internal extensions of a language are 
interlinked. Spanish is remarkable for its power and wealth of ex¬ 
pression which are combined with a precision and freedom from 
* Superior figures refer to notes at the end of each chapter. 
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ambiguity which make it one of the most perfect means of human 
communication. Without attempting to give a survey of the entire 
language, which would for lack of space be extremely summary, the 
present work seeks to explain some of the greater complexities of 
Spanish which are precisely what give the language the qualities just 
mentioned and make it one of the delights of the linguist and the 
despair of the student, especially if he was given to believe that Spanish 
is an easy language. Even to the native speaker Spanish presents a 
challenge; its structure demands intelligence and constant fore¬ 
thought as well as a well-developed sense of logic to speak it correctly. 
The intricacies of the written language present further difficulties; in 
the severity of its thought, expressed in a verb-centred language of 
free word-order, Spanish is the truest descendant of Classical Latin 
prose and poetry. 

At the same time, Spanish, divided between Europe, America and 
the Philippines, is striving to be a modern language; one of the great 
media of communication of the future. Its recognition by the United 
Nations as one of the world languages in which all business of the 
Organization is conducted has caused it to be more widely taught and 
has increased the pride of the native speaker in his own language. At 
the same time that foreign influence in the affairs of Latin American 
countries is being rejected, so is interference in the language itself. 
This is most striking in Cuban Spanish, once so cluttered with 
pointless Americanisms, now reverting to native formations. In a less 
spectacular fashion nationalistic resurgence may be expected to have 
the same effect in other countries. In recognition of the place of 
Spanish as a modern language, this work attempts to deal with some 
of the problems of the language, beginning with the phonetic system, 
from a modern standpoint. The artificial line between adjective and 
noun-substantive has been blurred; the old concept of definite and 
indefinite articles has been revised to suit the language itself, a 
rationalization of the verb-system has been suggested, recognizing 
‘tense’ for what it is. Above all, the presentation of oppositions has 
been used wherever possible as a method of explanation. It is hoped 
that at least some of the ideas put forward will eventually find wider 
acceptance on both sides of the Atlantic. 


1. R. Menendez Pidal, El idioma espanol en sus primeros tiempos, passim (Espasa- 
Calpe, 1964). 
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PHONETICS 


No language consists in a unified set of rules governing a uniform 
grammar and a rigidly accepted vocabulary of precise semantic 
values. Nor are the sounds which make up each morpheme of this 
vocabulary standardized in all the speakers of the language or indeed 
in any one speaker. Apart from the fact that each speaker’s vocal 
organs are unique and distinct from his neighbour’s just as his finger¬ 
prints are distinct, he will use them to produce a range of sounds 
which will acceptably and intelligibly match those employed by his 
fellows, but will only be an approximation to an ideal norm and 
which, even in one and the same person, will vary considerably 
according to ambience and circumstances. For not only does one 
speaker modify his vocabulary, even his observance of grammatical 
rules, according to the varying circumstances which make up daily 
life, but certain habits of pronunciation will accompany each mode of 
speaking, whether he is making a public and formal speech, addressing 
a class, talking to his children, or joining in a conversation at his club. 
Even these habits in their turn will be altered by transient moods and 
physical states. 

And yet, there are in the world a number of people (who, if they do 
not yet reach two hundred millions, will do so within a few years) 
speaking a language sufficiently united in grammar, vocabulary and 
phonetic system to be given the name Spanish, and sufficiently 
uniform to be freely employed as a means of communication allowing 
mutual intelligibility among all those with a proper claim to speak it. 
This statement is, of course, something of a petitio principii. It is 
because the language of a number of people is mutually intelligible 
that we accord it a common name. It is not unusual for Brazilians to 
refer to the language they speak as Brasileiro, but this is for nationalistic 
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reasons, for the language has never deviated so much from European 
Portuguese as to cause serious communication difficulties between 
the two nations and the linguistic-cultural tie is, in fact, very powerful. 
On the other hand, for nationalistic reasons of a different nature, the 
Chinese speak of a language, Modern Chinese, which is a compromise 
between a number of related, but not for the most part mutually 
intelligible languages - a compromise which is aimed at but which 
has not yet come to pass. 

The name ‘Spanish’ indicates the millions of separate varieties of 
this one language, all of which sufficiently approach a norm or 
standard to make them mutually intelligible. But as with English, no 
recognized standard really exists. It would be more correct to say 
that there are a number of standards according to district, country, 
class, literature, age-group and mere fashion, which sufficiently 
approximate to an ideal but not a strictly determined standard. Also, 
while it is relatively easy to lay down norms of grammar, syntax and 
the semantic value of the vocabulary, according, for instance, to the 
traditional yardstick of ‘the best writers’, standards of pronunciation 
are far less easy to establish, capture, define and propagate. Nor 
would this be either desirable or necessary. 

In european Spain, even among the more cultured people, certain 
differences are noticeable. A kind of artificial norm is based on what 
are considered the best speech-forms of Castile (especially Old 
Castile) and many people from dialect-speaking areas, as well as those 
from the regions where separate languages, such as Catalan-Valencian, 
Galician and Basque are current, use their local speech-forms in 
their home area and the more standardized forms elsewhere. 

On the other side of the Atlantic no determined norm exists. But 
the educated classes of the principal towns speak a fairly well-defined 
variety of American Spanish intelligible throughout the Spanish-speak¬ 
ing world, though it would be too much to say that even the well- 
educated, well-travelled Mexican uses the same pronunciation- 
patterns as his distant cousin from Buenos Aires, Santiago or Bogota. 
Also, much as with English, there exists an artificial ‘Mid-Atlantic’ 
which has developed for the cinematographic industry, especially for 
dubbing films, for popular songsters and international businessmen. 
But Castilian remains a conventional standard of cultured Spanish 
from which other speech-forms are felt to be departures, and it is 
modern Castilian speech which, under the name of Spanish, will be 
the basis of the description of the phonetic structure of the language. 

Many subjective impressions have been recorded of the acoustic 
impression of Castilian. Its clarity and the distinctness of its sounds 
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have been remarked on, its sonority, its masculinity, even its suita¬ 
bility as a means of communication with God. None of these subjective 
impressions is without interest, but they are not of value in determining 
what happens when the language is spoken. This can only be done 
through careful analysis of the individual sounds and how they are 
combined. 

Spanish employs a large and variable number of sounds; but these 
sounds fall into a much more limited number of meaningful units or 
phonemes. In the examination of any language there may be some 
difficulty in deciding precisely what constitutes a phoneme. A phoneme 
may be defined as the smallest sound-element which serves to make a 
meaningful distinction between words. It is not, however the smallest 
distinguishable sound-element, for each phoneme consists of an 
entire group of variants which occur under different circumstances - 
their position in a word, the influence of neighbouring sounds, 
variations of dynamic stress - but have no influence on the meaning; 
these variants are called the allophones of a phoneme. By contrasting 
each distinguishable sound of a language with all its other sounds, it is 
possible to discover, by observing whether or not meaning is affected 
by the substitution, which sounds are meaningful phonemes and which 
are merely allophones. For example, if in English we substitute th- for 
the d- of ‘den’, we shall have an entirely new word, ‘then’. In English, 
therefore, /d/ as in den /den/ and /5/ as in then /8sn/ are phonemes. 

On the other hand, if in English we compare the -1 at the end of 
‘wool’ and the 1- at the beginning of‘leek’ we find that though written 
alike and in general similar, they are audibly different. But if we ex¬ 
change them, putting the wool-type-1 in ‘leek’ and viceversa, no very 
drastic alteration has been made; the two words have not changed 
sufficiently to alter their meanings. (In many languages, Russian, 
Polish and Irish for instance, these two sounds are found with 
phonemic value.) We have, therefore two allophones of the phoneme 
/l/. In English /s/ and /z/ are phonemes; they give a distinction in 
meaning between such pairs as sink/zinc, hiss/his, races/raises. In 
Spanish [s] and [z] are not interchanged to indicate different words 
with different meanings, but are part of the same phoneme /s/ of 
which [s] is the normal form, [z] a variety due to certain circumstances; 
[s] occurs in este ['este] but [z] in desde ['SezSe], Phonemically these 
would be transcribed /'este/, /'8es8e/. 

It is under the rigid principles laid down by Trubetzkoy 1 that 
[j], [j] and [i] are treated as allophones of /i/, [w] and [u] as allophones 
of /u/. The substitution of one allophone for another makes no 
meaningful difference: fiais [fjqis] whether pronounced [fiq.is] or 
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[fi'qis] will mean the same. Phonemically all three are /fi'ais/. Pho- 
nemically, the conjunction y is /i/, but it assumes the allophonic form 
[i] in pan y vino, the form [j] in pan y agua and the form [i] in agua y 
vino\ [pan i'gino], [pap j'aywa], aywqi'gino]. 

Some doubt also exists concerning the choice of symbol for certain 
phonemes. In Spanish [J3] and [b] are allophones of one phoneme, but 
[g] occurs under normal circumstances, [b] only under special 
conditions. While some Spanish authorities 2 use /b/ as the phonemic 
symbol, it seems more correct, as well as less misleading to use /{ty. 
Similarly /3/ is the phoneme with allophones [6] and [d] and /y/ is 
the symbol for the phoneme with allophones [y] and [g]. 

THE VOWELS 

Spanish is peculiar among the Romance languages in employing a 
five-vowel and not a seven-vowel or basically seven-vowel system. The 
five widely differentiated vowels may be arranged in a triangle: 

N M 

/e/ o/ 

/a/ 

the Italian system is: 

N M 

/e/ /o/ 

N M 
N 

The relative positions of the five vowel-phonemes is shown in the 
following diagram. Their principal allophones are indicated in square 
brackets: 



[a] a [a] 
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Historical 

The vowel-system of classical Latin consisted in five widely-differen¬ 
tiated long vowels and five corresponding short vowels whose position 
of articulation was presumably close to, but not identical to that of the 
long vowels. In the later form of the language the distinction by length 
became lost, but short & and 6, especially when stressed, tended to 
produce more open varieties of /e/ and /o/, with phonemic value 
/s/ and /a/. Castilian however developed instead a strong tendency to 
form /ie/, /ue/. Many cross-influences were at work to destroy the 
regularity of this process. The proximity of ‘yod’ (a short i or e) 
usually prevents the diphthongization of stressed /a/, /a/ while 
disappearing itself: caseum > caiso > queiso > queso; sapiat > saipa > 
seipa> sepa. Certain consonant combinations, especially -ct-, -cl-, 
-x- had a similar effect: noctem > noche, dcttlum > oc'lum > ojo, 
pectum > pecho. Yod also makes the unstressed vowel of a preceding 
syllable closer by one degree: a>e, e>i, o>u; lactucam > lechuga, 
*dormio > durmio, *mentieron > mintieron. Hence the second-degree 
vowel-changes in so many verbs of the second and third conjugations. 
Such forms were already well-established in the Poema de Mio Cid 
(twelfth-century). 

The development of the Latin vowels can be shown, very approxi¬ 
mately, by a table: 


Classical 

Latin vowel 

Approximate 

pronunciation 

Vulgar Latin 

Castilian 

1 

III 

/e/ 

/e/ 

I 

H :/ 

/i/ 

m 

e 

/£/ 

/e/ 

1 ) 0 / 

e 

/e:/ 

/e/ 

lol 

a 

/a/ 

/a/ 

N 

a 

/a:/ 

/a/ 

/a/ 

6 

lol 

lo/ 

/ue/ 

6 

lo:l 

lol 

lol 

u 

M 

lo/ 

H 

u 

/u:/ 

/u/ 

M 


Closed and open syllables 

In the following pages some use will be made of these terms. In 
Spanish a closed syllable is one which ends in a consonant. Within a 
word or phrase a following consonant will go with the following 
syllable: [e-'lamo] el amo. If two or more consonants follow a vowel 
the first will close the syllable and the second, or second and third, will 
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go with the following syllable: [es-'pljeyo] espliego, [ay-'Gjon] 
action. But a single consonant followed by a semiconsonant [j] or 
[w] will count as one, leaving a preceding vowel open: [ ! a-ywa] 
agua, [a J ljar] aliar. [j] however counts as an independent consonant 
['koji-juxe], conyuge. This is only an apparent exception. One im¬ 
portant criterion of what constitutes an inseparable group of conso¬ 
nants is that they must be pronounceable together at the beginning 
of a word; [j] is never found following a consonant initial in a word. 

Twelve consonant groups are found initially in native or fully 
absorbed foreign words. These form inseparable groups and will not 
end a syllable: /pi/, /pr/; /kl/, /kr/; /tr/; /pi/, /pr/; /yl/, /yr/; /6r/. It 
follows that these are in fact the only consonant-groups properly 
permitted to begin a word. /3/+/1/ is not found and /t/+/l/ only in 
borrowings from the Nahuatl such as Tlaxcalteca, where it represents 
a lateral occlusive. 

Vowel nuclei 

In theory any two vowels coming together only form a diphthong if 
one is ‘most close’, i.e., is /i/ or /u/. 

close /i/ /u/ 

mid-close /e/ /o/ 

open /a/ 

The diphthongs so formed will be /ie/, /ia/, /io/; /ue/, /ua/, /uo/; 
/ei/, /ai/, /oi/; /eu/, /au/, /ou/. In these diphthongal pairs the more 
open will predominate while the more closed will become a semi¬ 
consonant [j] (or [j]), [w] if it is prenuclear (before the predominating 
element) and a semivowel if it is postnuclear [i], [u]. The diphthongs 
/iu/ and /ui/ are also found, in which the second element predominates. 
Triphthongs occur when a nuclear element is accompanied by both a 
preceding and following ‘most close’ element. Though the possible 
triphthong combinations within a word are limited, in phrases every 
combination is possible: /iai/ [fjais], fiais, [uj£i] [konti'nweis] 
continue'is, [ioi] [lOGjoi'nutil] ocio inutil, /uoi/ [peripetwoim'perjo] 
perpetuo imperio. Only when stress dictates that the element /i/ or /u/ 
be stressed (and therefore cease to be weak), will these indications be 
affected: dia [*5ia], continuo [konti'nuo] mucha ira [imuca'ira], se 
hizo [ss'iGo], una uva [una'upa]. 

In practice, however if any two or three vowel elements coincide, 
the general rule will hold. The closer element will give way to the 
predominating, more open element unless the closer is stressed. All 
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will tend to form one dynamic group. In ahogar /ao/ form a nucleus, 
/a/ predominating as being the more open. But in ahogo /o/ is stressed 
(p. 20) [a'oyo]. In se ahogo , /eao/ form a nucleus; the fact that /a/ 
is unstressed makes no difference, since it is in any case the most open 
element [seao'yo], Compare me ahogo [mea'oyo]. 

If two similar vowel elements come together, the second predomi¬ 
nates if neither is stressed, otherwise the stressed one predominates. 
As with /i/ and /u/, so with /e/ and /of, since both are mid-closed; 
tiene orgullo [itjeneor'yuKo], poco esfuerzo [pokoes'fwerOo]. But in 
llego en coche, /o/is stressed and therefore predominates [Ae'yosq'koce]. 

When two identical vowel-phonemes coincide they will be treated 
in rapid speech either as a single somewhat lengthened vowel or the 
least stressed will be entirely absorbed. Any allophonic distinction 
between the double phoneme may help to preserve the identity of 
both: creer [kre'sr], but acreedor [akre'dor], lee [le], ique lee listed! 
[ke'leusteb], ique cree el ? pkekre'sl]. 

Vowels 

I'll Close, front vowel, palatalized, i.e., with considerable contact 
between the blade of the tongue and the hard palate. This vowel is 
subject to important modifications, some incidental, some functional. 
When it is the nuclear vowel in a syllable it must not undergo the 
relaxation->English [i] (pit) and Portuguese [i] (fechar): [pi'saQa] 
pisada, [immi'nente] inminente. 

[i] This is the normal form taken by /i/ as the nuclear vowel in a 
syllable. In careful speech it may replace the other allophones [i] 
and even [j] and [i]. 

[i] is a slightly retracted form of /i/. The tongue makes somewhat 
less contact with the hard palate and the point of contact is slightly 
retracted. It is similar to, though not so long as, the English [i] in 
seems : [hriko] rico, [fiirrja] tirria, [hxo] hi jo, [in'stante] instante, 
['Gizne] cisne. Its incidence is due to the influence of [rr] whether 
preceding or following, to a following [x] and also to closure of the 
syllable in which it stands. 

[i] This semivowel is a functional allophone of /i/; It never serves as 
a syllabic vowel, only as a postnuclear element. It is less palatalized 
but not so open as [i] and is always the result of a closing action, i.e., 
the passage from a more open nuclear vowel to the more closed 
postnuclear element. This closing action is more complete than in 
English [ai] (wine): [a'maina] amaina, ['rrsina] reina, [■ J3oina] boina. 

[j] This semiconsonant is also a functional allophone, found as 
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prenuclear element to a more open nuclear vowel. It is somewhat 
palatalized. Contact between tongue-blade and hard-palate is almost 
as great as in [i]: ['njeto] nieto, ['rrjaSa] riada, [ko'msrGjo] comercio. 

[j] Strictly speaking this important allophone of /i/ has separate 
consonantal value (p. 9). It is formed similarly to English [ 5 ] (huge), 
German [?] (ich), but is accompanied by considerably greater voicing. 
It is highly palatalized and shows increased affrication after [X] and 
[ji]: [u'jo] huyd, ['majo] mayo, [a'jsr] ayer, ['jerro] hierro, ['kojijuxe] 
conyuge, [eA'jeso] elyeso. There is a tendency for initial [j], especially 
after a nasal, to become relaxed to [j] and generate a [g]: [ug'gjsrro] 
for [up'jerro] un hierro, [kog'gjeso] for [kop'jeso] con yeso. This is 
not normal in the lengua culta and should be avoided. 

/e/ A mid-close vowel and in its normal form [e] rather close than 
open. It is very similar to Italian [e] ( cena ), but not so close as French 
[e] (ete) or Portuguese [e] ( devo ). Spanish has no phonemic open [e] 
as in French, Italian, Portuguese and Catalan; Latin stressed e 
normally develops into /ie/ in Spanish. The [e] which occurs in Spanish 
is no more than an allophone of /e/, never so clearly distinct from [e] 
as in the languages mentioned, [s] occurs in contact with [rr] whether 
preceding or following, when followed by [x] and in the diphthong 
[si]. In closed syllables [e] is not affected by contact with the phonemes 
/ 6 /, /m/, / 0 /, /s/ (in any of their allophonic forms), but in other closed 
syllables [s] occurs: [rrei] rey, [>jsrro] hierro, ['sxe] eje, [mjel] miel, 
['fwErte]/«erte. But [pa heft] pared, ['rrezma] resma, ['tjenda] tienda, 
[>5je0mo] diezmo, [rrempu'xar] rempujar. It should be noted that the 
influence of /5/, /m/, / 0 /, /s/ is strong enough to nullify the opening 
influence of [rr]. 

/a/ This is an open vowel similar in its normal form [a] to German 
[a] (Kamm), slightly less fronted than French [a] (chat), which is 
similar to the allophonic form [ 3 ], a slightly palatalized variety, not 
by any means so open as Southern English [ae] (bad). It occurs in the 
diphthong [qi] and when followed by the palatalizing influence of 
[j], Ln], [A], [c]: [>£yre] aire, ['m^jo] mayo, [mq'jiana] manana, ['k%fe] 
calle, prryca] racha. 

[a] A slightly retracted or velarized form due to the influence of 
following: /u/ (in the diphthong [au]), /o/, /x/, /!/: ['kausa] causa, 
[a'ora] or ['aora] ahora, [[M'bao] Bilbao, ['axo] ajo, ['alma] alma. 

/o/ This is a mid-close vowel, subject to very much the same in¬ 
fluences as /e/ and with similar effects. It is normally about as close as 
Italian [o] (bocca), not so close as French [o] (chose) or Portuguese 
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[o] (boca). The more open form [o] is no more than an allophonic 
variant with no separate phonemic value as in French, Italian, 
Catalan and Portuguese; Latin stressed 6 normally develops into 
/ue/. The slightly more open form [o] occurs in contact with [rr] 
(preceding or following), in the diphthong [oi], when followed by [x] 
and in any closed syllable, without the exceptions which affect /e/: 
[hrosa] rosa, [o'rriJMe] horrible , ['oiyo] oigo, ['oxo] ojo, [oxe'ar] 
hojear , [fa'J3or] favor, [Soyto] docto; [o] also occurs when stressed 
following [a] and before [r] or [1]: [lcdora] la hora, [una'ola] una 
ola. 

/u( This is a close back vowel which is subject to important modi¬ 
fications, very similar to those affecting /i/. In fact these two phonemes 
can be treated in parallel, /u/ must not, when it is a nuclear vowel, be 
relaxed as in English [u] (put), [u] is the normal form taken when /u/ 
is a nuclear vowel. Some opening occurs as with /i/ in contact with 
following or preceding [rr], when followed by [x] and in closed syl¬ 
lables: [firudo] rudo, [tu'rron] turron, [kon'duxo] condujo, ['mundo] 
mundo, ['xunto] junto. 

The post-nuclear functional allophone of /u/ is semivocalic [u]; 
it is close and tense, not relaxed as in English [au] (house). Like [i] it 
is always the result of a closing action after a more open nuclear 
vowel; this closing is accompanied by considerable lip-rounding as 
with [u]: ['kausa] causa, [eu'ropa] Europa, [lou’mano] lo humano. 

[w] Prenuclear semiconsonant, the result of passing from a closed, 
tensed position to a more open nuclear vowel: ['ywante] guante, 
[ffwsrGa] fuerza, [kon'tinwo] continuo. At the start of this sound, so 
close do the lips approach each other that after pause or a nasal 
there is a tendency for [g] or more occasionally [b] to be generated: 
[uq'gwePo] for [ug'wePo] un huevo. This is not found in the lengua 
culta and should not be imitated. It can be seen that there are certain 
influences which tend to affect all the vowel phonemes, [rr] in any 
position and [x] when it follows, both have a slight opening effect on 
the four closed vowels, as also does the fact of a vowel being in a 
closed syllable (with important exceptions in the case of /e/). On the 
other hand the most open vowel /a/ is influenced by following palatal 
and velar sounds, becoming advanced or retracted according to the 
circumstances. It has already been seen (p. 9) that all vowel 
phonemes affect others with which they come into contact. In the 
following pages the influence exerted by consonant on consonant 
and vowel on consonant will be examined. 
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CONSONANTS 

Final in a syllable the consonant phonemes are considerably more 
limited than in initial position. Final in a syllable all the nasals fall 
together into one phoneme /n/, which parts into some five easily 
distinguishable allophones according to the nature of the following 
sound. Similarly the labials /l/ and /A/ have only one phonemic form; 
/r/ and /rr/ come together as do /p/ and /$/, /t/ and /8/, /k/ and /y/: 

Initial mnnlArrrpB 18 k y 

'-v-' '-v' Sr - 1 '-V-' 

Final n 1 r p 8 y 

With respect to the last three pairs, it must be kept in mind that 
/p, P, k, y/ followed by /l/ or /r/ and /t, 8/ followed by /r/ do not end a 
syllable (p. 9), but will be initial in the following syllable and will 
thus retain full phonemic value. 

Nasals 

Initial in a syllable three distinct phonemes are employed: /m/, /n/, 
/ji/: fmomja] momia\ pnana] nana ; [ ! popo] noho. /n/+/j/ must not 
be confused with [p]: pmipo] Mi/KH-^'minjo] minio; [uhapo] 
hurano<-^> [u 1 ranjo] uranio. 

Final in a syllable there is only one phoneme /n/, which shows 
principal allophones [m], [n], [g], [rg], [p], [m] occurs before P>], 
[p] and [m] (p. 17): ['kambjo] cambio, fkampo] campo, [korrmjilihon] 
conmiliton. (n) occurs before [1], [d], [0], [t], [s], [n] or a vowel (includ¬ 
ing the semi-consonant [w]) or before pause: [snla'Oar] enlazar, 
[■mando] mando, [man'Bana] manzana, ['Aanta] llanta, pSenso] 
denso, [pe'renne] perenne, [a'lunno] alumno. The sight pronunciation 
[mn] is heard in careful speech in the few words like alumno, himno, 
indemne, containing -mn-. 

[g] occurs before [x], [k], [g], [w] [kog'xonto] conjunto, pGigko] 
cinco, prraggo] rango, [estag'wekos] estan huecos. [ig] is a labiodental 
nasal, produced by contact between the upper teeth and the lower 
lip, as with /f/. It is found only before /f/; [uig'foso] un foso. 

[p] occurs before [j], [X], [8]: [kopju'yal] conyugal, [spXan'tar] 
enllantar, ['apco] ancho. 

Before other consonant phonemes /n/ departs little from its form 
[n]. Followed by [0] it is pronounced interdentally and before [s] it is 
alveolar. Otherwise it retains its basic dental form. 

Laterals 

/l/ and m are separate phonemes at the beginning of a syllable, but 
fall together to form one phoneme /!/ final in a syllable. /I/ never 
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adopts the very ‘dark’ form, with the raising of the back of the tongue 
towards the velum, as in English ‘full’, ‘wool’. Some velarization is 
normal final in a syllable after /u/ or /u/: [Pcdui] haul, [yan’dul] 
gandul. Some adaptation of /!/ occurs before a consonant as with /n/. 
Final in a syllable [1] occurs before all consonants except [j], [p], [6] 
and [X], all of which will give rise to the allophone [X]: [s/C'jsrno] el 
yerno, [eA'pame] et name ; [eX'ciko] el chico, [s^'Xano] el llano. For 
/!/ before /0/, see p. 15. [X] must be distinguished from [1] + [j]; 
[aUar] haUar<->[a^\}ar] aliar; [ ! soXo] so//o<->[>soljo] solio; ['Aana] 
llana*-*^ ljana] liana. 

Single and multiple vibrated /t/ and /rr/ 

Once more, these two sounds form two independent phonemes when 
initial in a syllable (only within a word and between vowels; initially 
in a word only /rr/ 3 exists), while at the end of a syllable there is no 
phonemic distinction. Initial in a syllable within a word /rr/ is again 
the only form found, since when preceded by /p/, /k/, /t/, /(!/, /y/ and 
/5/ the pair form an inseparable group which will begin a syllable: 
[hraqgo] rango, ['torre] tone, [sn'nrSo] enredo, [irra'el] Israel. At 
the end of a syllable single-vibrated [r] is normal, but a double- or 
multiple-vibrated [rr] is fairly common, especially in careful or 
emphatic speech. \x\ like /!/ forms a group with certain consonants 
which come before it: [firweno] trueno, pprjoso] brioso, [ 1 8roya] 
droga, ['lakre] lacre. 

/r/ is properly alveolar; light and very rapid contact is made between 
the edge of the tip and forward part of the blade of the tongue against 
the alveolar ridge. Any relaxing of the forward tongue position due to 
lack of energy in pronunciation gives rise to a relaxed fricative, not 
vibrated, /r/ transcribed [j], pronounced in the same position as [8]. 
It is not typical of any particular area, but is a speech-habit not 
necessarily employed in all positions of /r/. While it is too widespread 
to be condemned out of hand, [j] is liable to degenerate into [1], 
become confused with [8] or fail to be pronounced at all because of 
insufficient contact. Because of its percussive nature [r] is less open 
to these faults. 

In the pronunciation of /rr/ the number of vibrations differs. 
Spectrograms 4 aid in counting the number. Three is normal, there 
may be four intervocalically after a stressed vowel ['[Jarro], only two 
or three after /n/, /l/, /s/ (when /s/ is not assimilated): ['onrra] honra. 
When /s/ is assimilated to /rr/ (p. 16) the number of vibrations rises 
in compensation: [lo'rrejes] los reyes. 
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/£/ This sound is not an affricate of [t] + [J] as in English, but a 
single, unvoiced alveolar plosive. It is closer in quality to a fully 
occluded English [f] (shall). The apex of the tongue approaches the 
upper teeth and contact is made between the edge of the tongue-blade 
and the alveolar ridge: pcoklo] choclo, po6o] ocho. Since /c/ is not 
found final in a syllable and never, therefore, in contact with a follow¬ 
ing consonant, no voiced allophone exists. On a preceding /n/ or /l/ 
it has a palatalizing effect, giving rise to [p] and [X], 

/f/ This is a relatively infrequent phoneme because of the normal 
passage from /f/>/h/>/ / of initial Latin f-. In Castilian the incidence 
of /f/ is about 0.50% as against 1.75% for English. In some regions, 
especially Aragon, /{/ survives: ferrero = herrero, ique fas ? = ique' 
haces ?. In parts of Andalucia /h/ remains in words where f- existed in 
Latin. In the pronunciation of /{/ the contact is greater than in English 
between upper teeth and lower lip. Before /f/ a preceding nasal becomes 
[rrj]: parr)fora] anfora. 

/0/ This consonant is distinctly interdental, more so than in English 
/0/ (think) and accompanied by greater friction: f'Giqko] cinco, 
PPiOko] bizco, [kro0] cruz. When preceded by /l/ or /n/ these sounds 
become pronounced interdentally: [kal'0ar] calzar, [sl'Oentro] el 
centro, [hranOjo] rancio, [sin ! 0eso] sin ceso. 

The voiced allophone [0] is distinguished from [5] by its lesser 
voicing, its greater friction and its interdental position. It occurs only 
before a voiced consonant: [>le0no] lezno, [almiranhaGyo] almiran- 
tazgo, [luO'Perde] luz verde. 

/x/ Voiceless velar fricative poxo] ojo, [>ximo] gimo, [kar’kax] 
carcaj. It tends to open preceding /i/->[i], /e/-»[s], /o/->[o] and 
/u/->[u]; /a/ becomes retracted to [a], /x/ is considerably more 
fricative than German [x] (Kuchen). In some regions, especially the 
south of Spain and some parts of America this consonant is relaxed 
to a simple aspirate [h]. 

/s/ The sibilants of the Iberian Romance languages are a subject in 
themselves. Historically, Spanish and Portuguese had four sibilants 
and all four can still be encountered in the Portuguese of Tras-os- 
Montes, much of Alto-Minho and the most northerly part of Beira. In 
Spanish the original apical [s], [z] both passed to (apical) [s] while 
predorsal [s], [z] (similar to English [s] (set), [z] (zoo)) became 
interdental [0], the voiced sounds being devoiced except before a 
voiced consonant. But this change was not fully complete until at 
least the end of the seventeenth century, and in the more southerly 
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part of Andalucia predoral [s] came to predominate, [0] not being 
found. Caza and casa were and still are both pronounced ['kasa]. 
This manner of pronunciation was carried to the Americas where it 
remains normal, though distinction is found in some regions. How¬ 
ever, over the greater part of Spain /s/ is apical. The tip or apex of the 
tongue is raised towards the upper teeth-ridge. The resulting sound is 
notably palatal in quality. The same sound is found over much of 
North Portugal (north of Coimbra) in Catalan and in southern 
France. 

[z] is formed in the same way as [s] but with voicing. It occurs 
before a voiced consonant; ['mizmo] mismo, [hrazyo] rasgo, 
[Soz^eGes] dos veces. There is some tendency to assimilate [z] into a 
following voiced consonant, or to reduce it to [h]. This is not correct 
in the lengua culta. However, complete assimilation is normal before 
/rr/, which sound becomes intensified in compensation (p. 14). 

Plosives versus fricatives 

Initial in a syllable [5], [$] and [y] are normal, but after full pause, 
when the vocal organs are relaxed and become tense under the sudden 
increasing pressure of breath which introduces the recommencement 
of enunciation, [d], [b] and [g] occur, due to the complete momentary 
contact, between tongue and upper teeth for [d], between both lips 
for [b], between dorsum of tongue and velum for [g]. This contact is 
not necessarily complete in initial position after pause, but complete 
contact results after certain consonants. /J3/ will be fully occluded-*[b] 
after nasal /n/(-»[mj). Similarly /5/->[d] after /l/ and /n/ (->[n]); 
/y/—>[g] after /n/ (->[r)]): ['kambjo] cambio, [um'beso] un beso, 
[em'bjar] enviar; ['kaldo] caldo, [un'deQo] un dedo, [>mando] mando ; 
I'rrarjgo] rango, [sirj'gwantes] singuantes. 

In all positions in which they occur, but especially when initial 
after pause, [b], [d] and [g] must be accorded full voicing (which is 
not the case in English), otherwise confusion will arise with initial /p/, 
/t/ and /k/. [J3], [51, [y] are, of course, the normal pronunciation of 
these three phonemes, while [b], [d] and [g] are circumstantial 
allophones. 

ft/, /p/, /k/ are different from English, German and Swedish initial 
ft/, /p/, /k/, which are highly aspirated. In Spanish, (as in French, 
Italian and Portuguese), the aspiration accompanying initial /p/, ftf, 
fkf is negligible 5 and must be carefully avoided, The quality of these 
sounds in Spanish is similar to English final ftf, /p/, fkf (cat, tap, 
sack). 
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Final in a syllable only three phonemes are distinguished, that is 
/P/, /6/ and /y/, of which [p], [t] and [k] are occasional (not circumstan¬ 
tial) allophones; ['afito] apto, ['kafisula] capsula, [ojjte'ner] obtener, 
[oJTxeto] objeto, [sujfpdyar] subyugar, ['aSlas] atlas, [ad'lantiko] 
atlantico, [ad'mosfera] atmosfera, [hriSmo] ritmo, [aSxe’tiJJo] 
adjetivo, [aSki'rir] adquirir, [Se'GiQ'si] decid ‘ si ’. ['ayto] acto, [ey 1 - 
samsn] examen, [ay'Bjon] accion. (/y/ does not occur before voiceless 
consonants except in a very few loan-words such as agfa [*ayfa].) 

Before voiceless consonants some devoicing of [{3] and [8] may take 
place in rapid or less careful speech. Then [j3] approaches [cp] (voiceless 
bilabial fricative, as in Japanese and not unknown west of the Andes 
as a substitute for [f]) and [8] approaches English (not Spanish) [0] 
(think). 

When spelled p, t, k, in careful or emphatic speech the ‘sight 
pronunciations’ [p], [t], [k] may be employed among those particularly 
aware of the spelling. This apparently increasing tendency, due to the 
effects of widening literacy and awareness of the written word, may 
end by granting full phonemic value to [p], [t], [k] in this final position. 

Geminated consonants 

True double consonants are as unknown in Spanish as in English. 
In English, when two identical consonants come together as in 
‘black cat’, ‘mad dog’, ‘his zoo’, ‘this side’, ‘full length’, each pair of 
identical consonants is geminated, i.e., the first is not fully pronounced 
to the point of release before the second is initiated. This phenomenon 
is extremely common and important in Swedish and Italian. In Spanish 
therefore, the coincidence of two identical consonants results in 
gemination: [komjmiyo] conmigo, [stnipa'Srid] en Madrid', 
[suPfSenGjo'nar] subvencionar ; [pe'rsnne] perenne, [snfina8a ]sin nada; 
[al||a8o] al lado ; [s^Aano] el llano', [feh0J0ena]/efe cena. In gemina¬ 
tion the presence of two consonants is clearly audible. Reduction of 
the geminated pair to one single dynamic emission must be resisted 
as slovenly. Careful speakers observe ‘sight pronunciation’ in conmigo 
[kon'miyo], enmaranar [enmara'par], conmover [konmo^sr] etc., 
yet not necessarily where written n + m occur between words; en 
Madrid, con mucho gusto. It is difficult to condemn any sight pro¬ 
nunciation, but there is no great virtue in this particular case. 

It has been seen that not only do vowels affect both consonants and 
other vowels, but consonants affect neighbouring consonants as well 
as vowels. The tendency of the nasals of the /n/ phoneme and the 
laterals of the /!/ phoneme to adapt themselves to following conson¬ 
antal sounds should be especially noticed. In fact, as has, it is hoped, 
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already been made clear, in any language the phoneme is the real 
smallest division of speech and the only constant one. The 
allophones are variations due to contact with other sounds (and these 
can generally be explained and classified) or to the whims and idio¬ 
syncrasies of groups of speakers or indeed of individuals. Such 
variations go beyond the possibility and beyond the need of classi¬ 
fication. 


1. N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie, 1938, p. 46. 

2. E. Alarcos Llorach, Fonologia espanola. 

3. There is no need to consider improper the symbol /rr/ as representing a double 
consonant. E. Alarcos Llorach: Fonolgia espanola, p. 163 n., states that double 
consonants never occur initially in a word in Spanish, but this seems a petitio 
principii. 

4. P. Delattre, Comparing the Phonetic Features of English, French, German and 
Spanish (Harrap 1965) p. 98. 

5. ibid., p. 110. 
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STRESS AND INTONATION 


Stress 

Spanish inherits the basic stress-pattern of Latin, but morphological 
changes have considerably modified this. In Latin the stress was 
limited to the last but one or last but two syllables from the end, falling 
on the last but one if this was long, on the last but two if the last but one 
was short. Thus stress was closely bound up with syllable weight. 
Owing to ambiguous syllable-length in many words, these offered 
two possible patterns, leading to certain alternatives inherited by 
modern Spanish. (Latin 'integrum or in'tegrum has resulted in both 
entero and integro ). A very large number of words stressed on the 
antepenultimate have lost the following short vowel, converting the 
word from ' u u pattern to ' u: 1 rapldum > raudo, 1 solldum > sueldo, 

1 hominem > homne > homre > hombre. A yod was frequently ab¬ 
sorbed into a consonant: folia > hoja, braccium> brazo. A great 
many final vowels were lost, leading to the occurrence of words 
stressed on the last syllable (impossible in Classical Latin): aetatem > 
edad,felicem > archaic felice > modern feliz, nationem > nacidn. Also 
certain two-syllable verb endings were reduced to one; amavi> 
amae > ame. Spanish therefore has words stressed on any of the last 
three syllables (in exceptional circumstances due to the further 
addition of enclitic pronouns stressed syllables occur further from 
the end; contandonoslo). Although the process has grown up acci¬ 
dentally, both Spanish and Portuguese make considerable use of 
phonemic stress in a way that is impossible in French and little em¬ 
ployed in English or German. 1 In this they may be compared to 
Russian, though it must not be forgotten that in Spanish stress-shift 
makes very little difference to the quality of the unstressed vowels, 
so that the ear relies entirely on the changing stress-patterns. A number 
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of verb-forms are distinguished by differences in stress. So important 
is correct stressing in the verb that verb-stress has become bound by 
rigid conventions, taking up a set pattern with no permitted variation. 
Only the termination can be stressed except in certain forms of the 
present-stem complex and some irregular preterites: canto I canto, 
cante/cante, but quepo/cupo, distinction depending on change of 
stem-vowel. In Spanish (and for practical purposes Modern Portu¬ 
guese as well), proparoxytone (' u u) stress is not permitted on any 
part of a verb. Latin iUumino > Italian iUumino ; Spanish ilu^mino. 
So Italian 1 critico, 'agito, klubito, 1 carico , where Spanish has crOtico, 
a'gito, dudo, cargo. It can be seen from the last two verbs that the loss of 
a short penultimate has had to do with this change of stress, Latin 
dubitare > dubdar > dudar, Lat. carricare > cargar, the shift being 
apparent rather than real. By accident this convention serves to 
distinguish many non-verbal forms from otherwise identical parts of 
cognate verbs: 

angulo, beside angulo and angulo 
critico, beside critico and critico 
continuo, beside continuo and continuo 
celebre, beside celebre and celebri 
vivido, beside vivido 
perdida beside perdida 

Coincidental distinctions also arise: 

cantara, beside cantara and cantara 
citara, beside citara and citara 

But it remains within the verb itself that phonemic stress is most 
consistently employed, serving also to make such distinctions as 
dudar a! dudar a, dudareldudare. 

Most Spanish words stressed on the antepenultimate 2 are relatively 
modern borrowings from Latin, dating mainly from the Renaissance 
(see Chapter 19). They were originally essentially cultured and many 
remain so: rapido (non-cultured form raudo), celebre, fantastico 
economico, fonetico, analisis, sicologo, geografico, satelite, orbita, 
fonografo, kildmetro, telefono. This large and increasing influx has 
greatly altered the character of Spanish, introducing dactylic rhythms 
which must have been almost unknown in the Middle Ages. At the 
same time it has led to a confused tendency to give similar, but 
incorrect, stress to other cultured loan-words. Peritoneo, consola, 
oboe, pentagrama, perito, decilitro (but cf. decimetro) are all properly 
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pronounced as written, but are frequently given proparoxytone 
stress. The opposite tendency exists with another group of words: 
oceano, etiope, fluido (adj) and those ending in - iaco : austriaco, 
policiaco, have a strong tendency to shift the stress one syllable towards 
the end, in spite of the written accent. 

The number of oxytone words is especially large, partly because of 
verb-forms like cante, acudi, venir, partly because of the very common 
stressed endings such as: -on, -or, -an, -in, -ad, -ion, -ez, -az, -ud, etc. 
These are all due to loss of final -e. To these may be added the Arabic 
noun-adjective ending -i ( marroqui, ceuti, tuned, baladi, rubi, jabali). 
A large number of Greek and Latin proper names in -on (Platon, 
Ciceron, Poseidon) are oxytone, taking their stress from the Latin 
oblique cases PlaUdnem etc. (cf. Latin 1 virginem > virgen). 

As in Italian, with the ending -ia (cf. accademia, with -e- stressed, 
but malinconia, with second -i- stressed), some trouble exists with the 
endings -ia and -ia. In the full termination -eria (Greek -Yjp/a) the 
-i- is always stressed: cafeteria, chiquilleria. But otherwise, doubt 
exists in many words. The termination -ia derives from the Latin -ia 
( memoria, concordia, materia, Italia, this is an improper formation 
from Greek iTocXia). But confusion already existed in Latin between 
the native -ia and borrowings from the Greek, which usually gave -ia 
(<i«). The delicate Greek musical accent was not strong enough to 
hold the slightly different Greek ending, especially among the less 
cultured classes who did not speak Greek. A number of cross-forms 
grew up: icTwoia > hist or ia, exxXvjfffoc > ecclesia > iglesia, but the 
double Greek form , Axa8y)p.eia/’Axa87)fxT<x gave to Latin a word 
which in the popular usage was ambiguously stressed. Spanish has 
adopted academia, but Portuguese has acade^mia (-/- stressed). 
Distinct suffix-type endings choose one or other stress-form: 


-sofia 

-maquia 

-cracia 

-scopia 

-arquia 

-fobia 

-logia 

-gamia 

-nomia 

-mancia 

-grafia 

-rragia 


Perhaps connected with the already mentioned tendency to put the 
stress on the antepenultimate syllable is a slight swing toward the 
‘historia- type’ ending. Thus quiromancia and quiromancia are listed 
in the Academy Dictionary, but the normal pronunciation of this 
termination is - mancia . 3 

2 
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Intonation 

In Spanish correct word-stress is especially important because of its 
effect on the meaning and character of a word. Wrong stress may not 
merely alter the meaning of a word, but make it unrecognizable. 
Within the sentence, however, word-stress is to some extent sub¬ 
servient to sense-stress (though the two do not contradict each other; 
they are complementary). In speech, words reveal or surrender their 
stress according to the demands of the sense. In this Spanish in no way 
differs from other European languages. The rise and fall of the voice, 
its musical pitch, is inseparably linked to stress and stress to sense. 
The audible combination of dynamic stress and musical rise and fall 
result in certain intonation patterns which characterize a language. 
The intonation of Spanish follows unique patterns, and this is true 
of any language; while they do not widely differ from those of Portu¬ 
guese, French, even German and Russian, the whole phonic character 
of the language would be distorted by attempting to impose non- 
Spanish intonation patterns of Spanish speech. English intonation, 
as it happens, is especially unlike that of Spanish, being typified by 
inverse J-shaped curves due to dropping the pitch of the voice after 
high pitch at the end of most sense-groups, both in continuation and 
in finality. 4 

Of course, as in other aspects of pronunciation, no rigid norm 
exists. The Bonairense does not employ the same intonation as the 
Madrileno any more than the Welshman follows the Londoner. 
Intonation is, besides, especially difficult to represent on paper. The 
following remarks are, therefore, no more than an aid to guide the 
student’s ear to listen for and recognize the main patterns. 

According to the speed of speaking - this depending on circum¬ 
stances and personal habit, running speech divides into longer or 
shorter sense-groups, each of which usually turns upon a principally 
stressed syllable, the most important according to the dictates of the 
sense intended to be conveyed, though there may be other, lesser 
stresses within the phrase. Prepositions and conjunctions are not 
normally stressed, the weak object pronouns which depend on verbs 
can never be stressed, definers and the other modifiers of referends are 
only stressed to the extent that the sense demands. 

The principal characteristics of Spanish intonation are as follows. 
In normal statements, the voice never falls to low pitch except in 
finality (the last phrase before a full pause). In finality it falls abruptly 
(") from an already achieved high tone and any following weak 
syllable remains low. Or, the voice having risen near the beginning 
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of the phrase (•), continues to rise towards the end of each phrase (') in 
minor continuation, but rises to an especially high tone in major 
continuation ("), that is, the sense-phrase immediately before finality. 
These rises occur on the last main-stressed syllable of the phrase; 
subsequent weak syllables will remain high. These three basic patterns 
may be schematically indicated: 


Minor 

continuity 


s 


^ Major 
; continuity 



Finality 


Special types of sentence (questions, enumerations, exclamations) 
may differ from this scheme and will be described separately: / A"dids! 
A Ma"drid, De 1 Barce"lona, Me 1 dijo que "si, Si 1 no vas a ve"nir, 
Hremos sin "ti, Ignacio se aparUd unos 'metros, y mOrandolo de 
'nuevo, encendid un pi"tillo y se ale"jo. In briefer sentences of only 
two sense-phrases the distinctions between minor and major con¬ 
tinuation tends to be lost: Sea lo que 'sea, pasa"ra 

It will be noted how clear a warning is given by the differentiation 
of major continuation from minor continuation that finality is about 
to follow. In the last but one example the second syllable of metros, 
nuevo will remain high; the last syllable of pitillo will continue to rise 
to the pause before finality. 

In enumerating a list it is permissible for the voice to fall (') in each 
minor continuation of the listing. This fall is not so abrupt as in 
finality and does not take place in major continuation which is 
normal: Era de completion 'recia, heco de 'carnes, enjuto de 'rostro, 
gran madruga"dor y a'migo de la"caza. This variation on normal 
statements is not, however, common in ordinary speech. 

Parentheses: A phrase felt to be in parentheses, i.e., apart from or 
subservient to the principal narration, is, as in English, spoken at a low 
pitch with little variation of tone: Wo hay que ofen' 'derse, cabaUlero. 
Where caballero is in parentheses. (|) here represents a stress which 
does not affect the tone. 

Questions: These may be broadly divided into general questions, 
expecting a yes/no answer, and particular questions, which expect a 
reply related to the particular interrogative which introduces the 
question. 

General questions have rising intonation at the end ("): jTe 
parece "bien ?,iNo se'sientaus"ted?,iNo nos co'noces a no"sotros ? 
This rising intonation continues on subsequent weak syllables and is 
itself often preceeded by a slight fall in tone ('): l De manera que 'no 
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hay nove "dad?, Lo miraremos a'qul, £ver"dad? This fall in tone is 
especially noticeable when the question consists of statement + 
question-tag, as in the last example. 

Alternative questions: These have the pattern £Vamos "hoy o 
ma' 'hana ? They are distinguished from ordinary statements consisting 
of major continuation + finality by the distinct pause after the first 
part of the question. 

Particular questions: These have variable intonation, but are 
based on full fall ('') from the interrogative word. If it is a simple fall, 
the question sounds imperative or impatient (commands can be so 
expressed, (p. 75): £"Que es ''esto ?, £ "Cuando lo va a ha'cer ?, 
I Por "que no vienes en se x guida ? Politeness and a measure of doubt 
are usually indicated by a rising tone (') towards the end, from the 
last stressed syllable: £ A " que hora ven'dras ?, £ "Quien te ha di- 
cho'eso ?. These two interrogative intonations may be indicated: 



The amount of rise and fall of the voice, the musical range, differs 
from speaker to speaker; in general it is not more than in Southern 
English and may be less. Some forms of American Spanish are 
characterized by their greater tonal range, others by a relative mon¬ 
otony. Here the background of the Amerindian languages is a strong 
influence. The distinct intonation of so many Welshmen, based on 
that of the Welsh language, may be cited as an example of the transfer 
of intonation from one language to another. 


1. Butcf. English 'contract/ con 1 2 3 4 tract, 'rebel/ re'bel, 'protest/ pro'test, 'perfect/ 
per'fect, 'desert/ de'sert, etc. and German ' wiederholen / wiededholen, ' tiber- 
setsenj iiberhetzen. 

2. The Spanish terms are agudo, stressed on last syllable; llano, stressed on last 
but one, esdrujulo, stressed on last but two; sobresdrujulo, stressed further 
back—a situation impossible except in forms made up of a verb with following 
weak pronouns: compongaselas. 

3. T. Navarro Tomas, Manual depronunciacidn espahola (Madrid, 1963), para. 171. 

4. P. Delattre, Comparing the Phonetic Features of English, French, German, 
Spanish (Harrap), p. 25. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 


The history of Spanish spelling from the emergence of Spanish as a 
separate and written, rather than merely spoken language to the 
relatively standardized and logical system in use today, is a long and 
complicated one. The problem set before the scribes was to find 
satisfactory equivalents for sounds not used by Latin. Those which 
the language had taken over from its parent retained their Latin 
representation. The alphabet, however, both exceeded the needs of 
Latin itself and fell short of those of Romance. Superfluous Latin 
letters could be given new values, until they were all taken up, and 
further sounds could be represented either by means of diacritical 
marks (as in g) or by combinations. 1 After the scribes came the gram¬ 
marians and compilers of dictionaries, for example Antonio de 
Nebrija in the early sixteenth century, Melchor de Santa Cruz and 
Luis Zapata toward the end of the century, who took up the task 
which was later to fall to the Real Academia de la Lengua, founded 
by Felipe V in 1714. In collaboration with the Academies of Spanish 
speech of twenty other countries (including the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico) the work goes on in catching up and keeping up with the 
constantly occurring changes in the living language and in determining, 
among innumerable and ever-shifting variants, which is the best form 
to adopt. 

Due to the work of the earlier grammarians and the Academy, 
Spanish is now one of the more phonetically written languages of 
Europe. This regularity is also due to the close historic relationship 
between Spanish and the original Latin for which the Roman alphabet 
(itself by a series of modifications) was designed, as well as to the 
fairly limited number of phonemes which modern Spanish employs. 
In fact, counting qu, gu, rr as digraphs each indicating one sound, a 
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total of 29 symbols are seen to represent some 27 phonemes (counting 
the semivowels and semiconsonants separately). But these symbols 
are not related with full logic and economy to the sounds of the 
language. 

Of these symbols a, e, i, o, u represent the five nuclear vowels and, 
helped out by y and conventional hi-, hu- the semivowels [i], [u] and 
the semiconsonants [j], [w] as well as [j]. It should also be said that in 
words like reemplazar, and portaaviones, ee and aa represent /e/ and 
/a/, though the spelling portaviones is permissible. The use of y is 
particularly illogical; it stands for [i] only at the end of a word - rey, 
estoy, estay; compare fray and fraile. It also represents [j] between 
vowels - mayo, reyes - and is an alternative to hi- at the beginning of 
a word (or after a consonant in compound forms). Whether hi- or y- is 
written depends primarily on historic considerations: hiato < Latin 
hiatu(m), hiel < fel, hierro < ferru(m), hielo < gelu(m), hiena < hyaena, 
hierba<herba (but yerba is also written, especially in Spanish 
America). It can be seen that hi- is usually related to Latin h- or 
f(>h). Otherwise y- is more normal: yo < Lat. ego, yerra<erro, 
yugo < iugu(m), yeso < gypsu{m), conyuge < coniuge(m). [j] is in¬ 
variably spelled i followed by nuclear vowel: diario [■Qjarjo], (In 
areas where [X] is not used, ll will represent [j].) 

[w] is spelled u + nuclear vowel; agua, guante, except at the begin¬ 
ning of a word and after a compounding prefix, when the conventional 
hu- must be written: hueso, deshuesar, huella. But desuello from 
desollar so as not to obscure the relationship between two parts of the 
same verb. After g- and before e, i, -u- must bear a diaeresis (in 
Spanish dieresis or crema ) giie, giii in order to distinguish it from the 
conventional digraph gu = /y/: vergiienza, averigiie, giiira. This is not 
necessary elsewhere since que, qui - /ke/, /ki/ are quite distinct from 
cue, cui — /kwe/, /kwi/. 

The spelling of the consonant sounds has achieved considerable 
regularity, but for historic reasons the entirely otiose h, which even 
in later Latin seems to have failed to be pronounced, has been retained. 
The longstanding use of -h- in some words to indicate that -i- or -u- 
remain nuclear vowels despite coming next to another vowel has now 
been abolished by the Academy. Consequently an accent must be 
written on words like buho,prohibe, ahuma, rehuso. This latest reform 
is presumably in preparation for the total abolition of a large number 
of h’s, especially where non-initial. The abolition of initial h- presents 
certain difficulties in Spanish. When derived from Latin/- ( ferru{m ) > 
hierro, faba> haba), this letter is pronounced in many parts of 
Andalucia and Extremadura, since the passage f>h> zero, complete 
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in parts of Castile by the end of the fifteenth century (we know that 
Isabel la Catolica dropped all her h’s and was followed in this by her 
court 2 ), only occurred patchily over the rest of Spain. Some words 
long ago lost li- which has never been restored; Espaha < Hispania, 
asta < hasta, arpa < harpa, armonla < harmonia. 

Only historic reasons govern the writing of b and v; in the Middle 
Ages much confusion existed between v, b and the semivowel u 
(recabdo = recaudo, llegaua = llegaba, rogava = rogaba, all from El 
cantar de Mio Cid, twelth-century). v is never found final in a syllable. 
Here b alternates with p. Nor is v written before l, r. At the end of 
syllables d alternates with t and g with c, though g is not found 
before a voiceless consonant. Again, historic reasons decide which 
shall be written, though certain prefixes such as ob-, ab-, sub-, ad- 
ac-, are constant. 

Though /0/ before e and i is now bound by rule to be written ce-, 
ci- and z in all other cases (a very few exceptions and alternatives 
exist; see any Spanish dictionary under ze-, zi-), no such rule has 
been formulated for the sound /x/. In general where Latin had g + e 
or i, g has been retained in Spanish: general, gigante. The letter j 
frequently derives from certain groups like -li-, -x- ( =ks ), e.g., hijo < 
Latin filiu(m), ejemplo < exemplu(m), bajo < bassufm). The termina¬ 
tions -aje, -eje and derivatives from them, salvaje, salvajismo, are 
always written with -j- : so, hereje, herejla. This termination derives, 
via French, from Latin -aticu(m), -eticu(m). Some Greek words end in 
-ge: enalage, laringe. In a very few words there is vacillation: Gilbraltar 
and Jibraltar, Gimenez and Jimenez, as well as the archaic Ximenez. 
Some attempts have been made in America (notably Uruguay) and 
by some authors like the poet Juan Ramon Jimenez to standardize 
the spelling of /x/ by writing./ only, retaining g for the phoneme /y/. 
But the Spanish Academy has ignored this piece of gun-jumping 
which does not harmonize with the accepted method of spelling 
/©/. 

The two phonemes /r/ and /rr/ are written r or rr. Initial in a word 
only /rr/ is found and so it is sufficient to write this as r-: radio. 
Between vowels both /r/ and /rr/ are found, the one written -r-, the 
other -rr-: pero but perro, querla but querria. Within the same syllable 
after another consonant, that is in combinations br,pr, dr, tr,fr one r 
is written. The single phoneme /r/ found final in a syllable is written 
with single r : carta, amargo. It must be noticed that if in composition 
an originally initial r- (=/rr/) becomes intervocalic, it must be written 
double: rayo ‘lightning’ but pararrayos ‘lightning conductor’; 
refringente ‘refractive’ but birrefringente ‘bi-refractive’. However, 
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after /, n or s it is sufficient to write one r since only /rr/ is used in such a 
position; enredar, alrededor, desratizar (for the effect of /rr/ on a 
preceding /s/, see p. 16). 

The representation of the great phoneme /n/ at the end of a syllable 
depends on the following consonant, as was seen in an earlier 
chapter (p. 13). Final in a word only -n is normal, but in some Latin 
words like maximum and album, -m is written, though it is pronounced 
the same as if written n, that is, it is pronounced [n] if before a pause, 
otherwise it is modified by the consonant which follows. 

/!/ is written / and /X/ //. Final in a word or syllable only / is written 
since here there is only one phoneme /l/ with allophones [1] and [X] 
(p. 14). 

Some groups of consonants tend to be simplified in pronunciation. 
The proper pronunciation of x /ys/ has a strong tendency to weaken to 
/s/ when final in a syllable (i.e., before a consonant): [esten'sjon] for 
[eys-] extensidn, etc. Intervocalically, simplification is confined to 
careless speech: ptasi] for ptaysi] taxi, and is best avoided. 

Though no rule is at present possible concerning the prefix trans-, 
simplification in both pronunciation and orthography is most normal 
before a consonant: tra{n)smision [trazmPsjon], tra(n)spasar [traspa 1 2 - 
sar]. The spelling without -n- is becoming commoner. When a vowel 
follows, the omission of the -n- is much less normal in both writing 
and pronunciation and retention is the best policy. There is little 
justification or authority for the omission of -n- in similar groups: 
instrument [instru'mento], construir [kons'trwir]. Where such 
doubts exist it is almost always safer to be conservative in one’s 
speech-habits and sound ‘educated’ rather than vulgar, even at the 
risk of sounding pedantic; in orthography conservatism is even more 
advisable, since orthography always lags behind speech-trends. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in Spanish especially, the increasing 
propagation of the written language slows down, evens up and even 
reverses certain departures of speech-habits from old norms. Even 
from the eighteenth century there has existed a greater respect for 
the written word, a greater tendency to pronounce as one sees written. 


1. W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, pp. 152ff. 

2. J. B. Trend, The Language and History of Spain, p. 118. 
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THE REFEREND 


The parts of speech conventionally termed nouns, adjectives and 
pronouns must be more precisely re-defined and examined according 
to their functions. All these nomina or names either name and refer to 
things, people, concepts, or give further information about them. In 
Spanish, nouns are not absolutely restricted to serving as the name of 
something; even less are adjectives by any means limited to qualifying 
or modifying a noun. Similarly the so-called pronouns go far beyond 
merely pronominal function. 

In Spanish all these names or nomina may act as referends when 
they refer to a person, thing, idea, concept, something already 
stated: Pedro, yo, usted, Madrid, el rey, me, les, esto. Those nomina 
which are not acting as referends will be attached to referends (which 
may however be omitted and merely understood), either as definers, 
mi, aquel, qualifiers, bueno, grande, util, frances, anterior, or as the 
more general pronominal modifiers (referred to simply as pronomi- 
nals). Any noun can act as a referend and so may certain pronouns, 
either essentially, like t quie'n ?, nada, algo, or in neuter concept 1 : 
esto es una infamia ; l cuanto ha aprendido usted ?; todo loque hizo tuvo 
e’xito (todo is the referend, repeated in lo). In addition any normal 
qualifying adjective is potentially capable of acting as a referend under 
certain circumstances, described in Chapter 6, as well as, in neuter 
concept, with the neuter article lo. 

The definers are the definite article, the possessive adjectives and 
the demonstrative adjectives. The pronominals are, firstly, the 
adjective-pronouns, e.g., mucho,poco, mo, tanto, i cuanto ?, bastante, 
which are to some extent quantitative. They decline for number and 
gender, except for, j que ?, cada which are not declinable. They are 
not necessarily accompanied by the referend 2 which may be under- 
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stood; e.g., i Amigos ?ya no tengo ninguno, ya murieron todos, where 
amigo is understood with ninguno and mis amigos with todos. Secondly, 
some other adjective-pronouns not specifically quantitative: cual- 
quier(a), tal, i cual ?, otro. (see Chapter 8). The cardinal numerals, 
whether declinable or not. 

Owing above all to the different meanings and uses of many modifiers, 
their classification is not rigid. For example varios is a pronominal 
when it means ‘several’, but a qualifier when it means ‘sundry, 
assorted’. It is normal for definers to precede the referend and for 
qualifiers to follow it, but great freedom exists. Also, though it is not 
usual for pronominals to stand in the predicative position, this rule 
at times seems to be broken because of extension of meaning: Ahora 
mi situacidn es muy otra (otra = diferente), ‘now my situation is very 
different’. 

An entire nomen will consist of referend (R) alone or accompanied 
by definer (D) qualifier (Q) or pronominal (P): 

R Pedro ; Madrid ; nosotros ; a e’l; padre ! 

D -I- R mi amigo; aquella mahana\ laspalabras 

R + Q or Q + R maquina fotografica; paseos largos', buena 
gente 

P + R mucho tiempo, demasiado trabajo 

The order R + P is rare; it is found with bastante, cualquiera (which 
will not apocopate): Tendremos tiempo bastante maiiana; de'me una 
revista cualquiera. When alguno follows its referend is has strong 
negative value: no tengo tiempo alguno, ‘I have no time at all’: 

D R Q or este soldado valiente 
D Q R nuestro mayor problema 

P R Q or mucho vino tinto 
P Q R todo buen espahol 

Other orders and combinations are possible and will be referred to in 
their place. A referend may consist not of one word but of a phrase 
and so may its qualifier: El burlador (R) de Sevilla (Q); hombre (R) 
de bien (Q); El que diran (R) de los otros (Q) nos tiene sin cuidado, 
‘we are not concerned about other people’s gossip’. 

All nomina in Spanish are either gendered, showing masculine/ 
feminine distinction, or else possess no gender distinction and stand 
in neuter concept. A referend will be gendered (by the conventions of 
the language) e.g., el rey, el francds, la mesa, el miedo, ella, nosotros, 
tu (masc. or fern.), unless it indicates a non-genderable concept; 
nada, esto, lo ocurrido, (see Chapter 9). 
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1. See Chapter 8. 

2. I Que? and, except in careless speech, cada, must be accompanied by the 
referend. 
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NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


These two parts of speech are extremely closely related in Spanish and 
must be examined together. Though adjectives function primarily as 
qualifiers to referends, they are fairly freely permitted to act as 
referends in their own right. A glance at a Spanish dictionary will 
reveal very numerous noun-adjectives like espanol, trabajador, 
pasado, dependiente, vocal, central, joven. Primarily, adjectives 
functioning as referends stand for persons, but this is by no means an 
absolute limitation. In a very few cases a corresponding noun exists 
which is bound to be used: correspondiente is an adjective only. The 
noun is el I la corresponsal. 

All nouns are gendered. In animate nouns grammatical gender and 
biological gender usually coincide. Inanimate nouns are accorded 
gender according to conventions inherited from Latin and Indo- 
European, or determined by analogies within Spanish itself as an 
independent language. Grammatical gender is also closely bound up 
with the form of words and especially their terminations. 

The principle that living creatures possessing biological gender 
should follow this in the grammatical gender of their names, breaks 
down at certain points, where sexual distinctions are unimportant or 
ill-understood. Clearly to a farmer or breeder the sexual differences 
in his live-stock are important and distinguishable, while in vermin 
and insects they are not. Instances will be mentioned below when 
animate and inanimate noun-types are discussed. 

Because of the distinctive forms of most nouns according to 
gender, Spanish is especially precise among European languages in 
making gender-differences and making grammatical gender coincide 
with biological gender, not only by accompanying referends by 
definers and qualifiers which show masculine or feminine terminations, 
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but also, whenever possible, by modifying the ending if not the entire 
root of the referend itself: e.g., este perro negro but estaperra negra; 
el artista habilidoso but la artista habilidosa. 

Grammatical gender-distinction is also made use of in other ways. 
One such distinction is between the fruit, usually feminine with -a 
termination and the tree itself, usually masculine with -o termination: 
la granada, el granado ‘pomegranate’; la naranja, el naranjo ‘orange’; 
la avellana, el avellano, ‘hazel nut’; la per a, el peral, ‘pear’. Another is 
between items, often of an instrumental nature, which are closely 
related, but differ from one another in certain characteristics. It is 
difficult or impossible to trace imaginary biological distinctions which 
might explain why the one happens to be masculine and the other 
feminine. Examples are: la guitarra, ‘guitar’; el guitarro, ‘small, 
treble guitar with four strings’; el cuchillo, ‘knife’; la cuchilla, ‘cleaver, 
cutting edge, runner or skate’; el gorro, ‘cap without visor’; la gorra, 
‘cap with visor’. In a few cases, e.g., talego/talega, ‘sack’; cestol 
cesta, ‘basket’; fardojfarda, ‘bundle’, the masculine one of the pair 
indicates an object somewhat larger than the feminine one. 

In some pairs of nouns the difference is shown by the gender alone: 
el corte, ‘cut’; la corte, ‘court’; elpez, ‘fish’; lapez, ‘pitch’. Some of 
these pairs are true cognates, being adjectives employed as nouns in 
two different genders: el capital, ‘financial capital’ ( dinero is under¬ 
stood); la capital, ‘capital city’ ( ciudad is understood). 

Latin, following Indo-European, classed many nouns as genderless, 
i.e., neuter, but because of morphological similarities and the weaken¬ 
ing of final consonants, by the first century a.d. the distinction between 
masculine and neuter forms was becoming lost in both nouns and 
adjectives. 1 Finally most neuters were absorbed into the masculine 
class. Some, because collectively considered in the plural they re¬ 
sembled feminine singular forms, were treated as feminines: la hoja, 
‘leaf’ < Latin folia, plural of folium ; la seha, ‘sign’ < Latin signum, 
la valla, ‘fence’ < Latin vallum. 

At the same time there exist several pairs of nouns, one masculine 
and derived from the neuter singular, one feminine from the neuter 
plural and generally retaining a collective sense: hado, ‘fate’ < Latin 
fatum; hada, ‘fairy’ < Latin Fata, ‘the Fates’; leno, ‘log’ < Latin 
lignum', lena, ‘firewood’ < Latin ligna. Similarly huevo, ‘egg’; hueva, 
‘spawn, roe’, are from Latin ovum, pi. ova and cacho, ‘piece, bit’ with 
cacha, ‘handle of razor’, ‘folding knife’ (always made in two parts), 
both from Latin capulum. 

All nouns in Spanish are, therefore, designated masculine or femi¬ 
nine or both. The neuter, or absence of gender is limited to referends 
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which consist in an entire abstract idea or refer to a fact, event or 
statement. Clearly such complex referends cannot be gendered. These 
referends are considered to be in neuter concept (Chapter 9). 

The gendering of Spanish nouns is not entirely haphazard. Much 
standardization has occurred through the centuries and clearly- 
defined groups can be distinguished. It is convenient to classify 
nouns as animates, in which biological gender plays a logical part, and 
inanimates, where only conventional grammatical gender applies. 

Animates, in the very nature of things, tend to occur in pairs, one of 
each gender. Since all adjectival words also show two genders, the 
distinction between animate nouns and both pronominal and quali¬ 
fying adjectives is especially slight and these noun-adjectives form an 
important group. Four types of masculine/feminine pairs are ob¬ 
servable : 

(1) There is no morphological distinction; the difference in gender 
is shown by accompanying modifiers. Examples are: 

el espla - la espla, ‘spy’ 

el reo - la reo, ‘defendant, criminal’ 

el tigre - la tigre, 2 ‘tiger’ - ‘tigress’ 

el joven - la joven (primarily an adjective), ‘youth’ - ‘girl’ 

elpiel roja - la piel roja, ‘Red Indian’. 

(2) Final -o is changed to feminine -a, or -a is added to a final 
consonant. The rules are identical to those applying to the feminine 
of adjectives and most of these pairs as well as some from group (1) 
are noun-adjectives: 

el hermano - la hermana, ‘brother’ - ‘sister’ 

el hijo - la hija, ‘son’ - ‘daughter’ 

el chico - la chica (also adjective), ‘boy’ - ‘girl’ 

el vecino - la vecina (also adjective), ‘neighbour’ 

el gato - la gata, ‘cat’ 

el autor - la autora, ‘author’ 

el labrador - la labradora (also adjective), ‘peasant’ 

el ladron - la ladrona (also adjective), ‘thief’ 

el marques - la marquesa, ‘marquis’ - ‘marchioness’ 

All qualifying adjectives which have assumed independent referend 
function, e.g., elfrances - la francesa, elpobre - lapobre will fall into 
one or other of these two groups, depending on whether or not a 
separate form exists for the feminine. 

In a number of words final -e is replaced by -a (where there is not 
already a feminine form in - esa ). Adjectives terminating in -e have 
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no separate form for the feminine, but the insistence on gender 
distinction which is inherent in the language is causing a strong 
tendency to go against this rule in the case of noun-adjectives. That is 
to say, words like gigante, pariente, estudiante, dependiente when 
standing as referends, may, and to an increasing extent do, end in -a 
when referring to females. Though this is a modern trend it is based on 
original pairs of nouns like monje - monja, infante - infanta . 3 This 
feminizing tendency has been further extended in a somewhat 
irregular fashion to other animates ending in a consonant where the 
addition of -a cannot be justified by parallels with adjectives: 

el huesped - la hue'speda, ‘guest’ 
el rapaz - la rapaza, ‘lad’ - ‘lass’ 
el colegial - el colegiala, ‘school-boy’ - ‘schoolgirl’ 
el general - la generala, ‘general’ - ‘general’s wife’ 

(3) A feminine suffix other than -a alone is added: 

el alcalde - la alcaldesa, ‘mayor’ - ‘mayoress’ 
el poeta - la poetisa, ‘poet’ - ‘poetess’ 
el rey - la reina, ‘king’ - ‘queen’ 
el he'roe - la herolna, ‘hero’ - ‘heroine’ 
el gallo - la gallina, ‘cock’ - ‘hen’ 

(4) A separate root is employed: 

el hombre - la mujer, ‘man’ - ‘woman’ 
el padre - la madre, ‘father’ - ‘mother’ 
el toro - la vaca, ‘bull’ - ‘cow’ 
el caballo - la yegua. 4 ‘horse’ - ‘mare’ 

In some masculine/feminine pairs the feminine is not an exact 
counterpart of the masculine in meaning. Forms like la generala, la 
coronela, la alcaldesa, la doctora, la ministra mean primarily ‘general’s 
wife’ etc., while in the occupations practised also by women or 
shared by wives, a separate form naturally occurs: el carnicero - la 
carnicera, el operario - la operaria, el labrador - la labradora. In an 
age when it is commonplace for women to hold professional status in 
their own right it is natural that these ‘social feminines’ should 
become ‘professional feminines’, and la alcaldesa, la medica can be 
assumed to mean ‘lady mayoress’, ‘woman doctor’, just as lapresidenta 
has long indicated ‘lady chairman’: Nuestra presidenta me ha encare- 
cido vivamente que viniese a ver a usted (j.g.), ‘Our (lady) chairman 
has been most insistent that I should come and visit you’. 
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But there does exist a certain resistance to the acceptance of some 
of these forms, so that la medico, la abogado are at times encountered. 
These forms, though they do indicate the independent role of the 
woman are clearly unsatisfactory. It may be suggested that as, in 
Spanish-speaking countries, women in the professions become as 
fully accepted as elsewhere, the ‘social feminine’ will die out, leaving 
its form to be taken over by the professional feminine. 

Though strong, this feminizing tendency stops short of some words; 
this can be seen with el joven - la joven which remain in group (1). In 
addition, many nouns which by their meaning might be expected to 
be treated as animates, are not, and possess grammatical gender 
only. They belong with the next great group of nouns. 

Inanimate nouns consist really of all those that are not to be 
considered as animates, though there are some cross-groupings to be 
mentioned later. As well as obvious inanimates, to which biological 
gender cannot be applied, e.g., la mesa, el miedo, la nave, Espaha, el 
Ebro, many names of naturally gendered creatures, animals, insects 
etc., nevertheless belong to this major group, more especially exotic 
animals or creatures whose sexual differences are neither obvious nor 
especially important. El gorila, el raton, el sapo, el mirlo, el grillo are 
always masculine; la rata, la ballena, la girafa, la rana, la alondra are 
feminine. It is customary to indicate sex by adding macho, ‘male’; 
hembra, ‘female’; as required. 

The condition of obvious and important sexual characteristics is 
illustrated by the dual forms for a few domestic birds (besides the 
obvious egg-layers gallo - gallina, pato-pata, ganso - gansa 5 ); el 
pavo - la pava, ‘turkey’; el palomo - la paloma, ‘dove’; el faisan - la 
faisana, ‘pheasant’. Conversely no distinction is made in the young of 
chickens etc., where sexual differences are not clear. Similarly the 
young of certain domesticated animals are not distinguished by sex, 
though in the adult state they are: el lebrato, ‘leveret’; la ternera, 
‘calf’; el cordero, ‘lamb’ (though ternero and cordera exist) 6 . 

A limited number of nouns are treated as inanimates though they 
clearly designate animates. La persona and la vlctima are always 
feminine even when applying to males. Elmonarca is always masculine. 
But titles like (su) majestad, (su ) excelencia while treated as feminine 
both in their proper sense and when qualified directly within the 
nomen, otherwise they revert to natural gender: Su altlsima majestad 
no quedo contento. Curiously, el angel is always masculine, although 
the original Greek, ayysXo?, is a noun-adjective which shows a 
feminine form. 

There is a composite group of nouns which belong either to the 
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animates or the inanimates according to their use and meaning. As a 
rule, when an originally inanimate noun comes to act as an animate, 
it becomes gendered in conformity with its animate function. This 
changing of group is limited; in the majority of cases the original 
inanimate is feminine, producing an animate with no change of form. 
This new animate is largely restricted to males, and therefore is 
masculine, since in referring to females it would be easily confused 
with its inanimate original. Several are collective or abstract in their 
inanimate meaning but when animate represent individuals: 

la guardia, ‘guard-corps’ - elguardia, ‘guard; policeman’ 
la policla, ‘police-force’ - el policla, ‘policeman’ 
la ayuda, ‘aid, help’ - el ayuda, ‘valet’ 
la gula, ‘guide-book’ - el gula, ‘guide’ (person) 

‘guiding influence’ 

la guarda, ‘custody, guard’ - el guar da ‘(non-military) guard’ 
la canalla, ‘rabble’ - el canalla, ‘contemptible person’ 

Others are due to a kind of metonomy: 

la trompeta , ‘trumpet’ - el trompeta, ‘trumpet player’ 
la veleta, ‘weather vane’ - el veleta, ‘fickle person’ 
la calavera, ‘skull’ - el calavera, ‘rake’ 
la espada, ‘sword’ - el espada, ‘matador’ 

Animate masculines denoting players of musical instruments such as 
el trompeta are nowadays nearly always replaced by modern forms 
ending in -ista, ell la pianista, flautista. Any inanimate noun is poten¬ 
tially able to denote an animate especially as a nick-name applied to a 
person: iAquelpiernas ? (J.G.), ‘That long-legs over there?’. 

To a large extent nouns and adjectives can be taken together when 
considering problems of morphology, though it is only in the noun 
that anomalies occur. The great morphological similarity between 
the noun and the adjective is a principal reason for the existence of the 
noun-adjective, with dual function. The formation of the plural is 
identical in both and so, in general, is that of the feminine, though 
adjectives show more regularity here as well. 

Within the noun-group problems occur in the plural-formation of 
certain compounds and many foreign loan-words. Normally com¬ 
pound nouns joined by a hyphen pluralize one or both elements 
according to the sense; all can be thought of as ellipses. Coche- 
comedor, ‘dining-car’ is equivalent to coche que a la vez es comedor 
and therefore forms coches-comedores. But increasingly the first 
element only is made plural: coches-comedor. The plural is then 
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similar to that of less logical compounds like coche-cama ‘sleeping-car’ 7 
whose plural is coches-cama. The more recent formation hombre-rana 
‘frog-man’ confirms this tendency, giving hombres-rana only. Mujer- 
policia, ‘police-woman’; and perro-policla, ‘police-dog’, which are 
ellipses for mujer, perro de la policla logically only pluralize the first 
element. It is probably true to say that all compounds consisting of 
two noun-forms hyphenated show plurality in the first element only. 
Words like proyectil tierra-aire, ‘ground-to-air missile’ and tren de 
aterrizaje , ‘undercarriage’, will, both by logic and the simplifying 
process of analogy, alter only the first element. With the enormous 
modern increase of scientific apparatus and terms, similar compounds 
are in continual formation (Chapter 20). Nouns written up as one 
word add -(e)s unless the sense forbids any addition. El matasiete, el, 
la coreveidile, el, la hazmerrelr, el, la metomentodo have zero plural 
ending. But quehacer forms quehaceres. 

In syntactical compounds formed of verbal-element with object, the 
object practically always stands in the plural in any case, whether the 
sense demands it or not: el port(a)aviones, el rompehuelgas, el 
guardabarros. No change therefore occurs in the plural. Otherwise 
-(e)s is added: el cubrecama, los cubrecamas. 

All compound adjectives written with a hyphen decline the last 
element only: e.g., sordo-mudo, sordo-muda ; romano-catolico, 
romano-catolicos. The ‘dual-colour’ adjectives, applied especially to 
football teams and their shirts and shorts, become a single form: 
blanquinegro, rojiazul, Los azulgranas pronto descubrieron el punto 
flaco de sus contrarios (a.b.c.), ‘The blue-and-crimsons soon found 
their opponents’ weak point’. 

A growing number of loan-words, irresponsibly borrowed and 
irresponsibly employed, usually, in the first instance, by journalists, 
are frequently accorded plural in -s (not -65), added directly to a 
consonant against the universal rule. Apart from the fact that very 
often these borrowings are unnecessary, since a perfectly good 
equivalent may already exist within the language, to censure this 
practice is not mere pedantry, for three reasons. One is that, as has 
been mentioned, to add plural -s to a consonant is against an extremely 
extensive and centuries-established rule; secondly, the result is 
usually unpronounceable to a Spanish speaker; he can, with an 
effort, enunciate the final consonant in club, soviet, fiord, ticket, but 
the plurals clubs, soviets, fiords, tickets are inevitably reduced to clus, 
ticke's, etc. Thirdly, the -s, due to French and Anglo-American 
influence, often is not the proper plural of the borrowed word; 
fiord, from Norwegian, should add -er and soviet, from the Russian, 
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should have its plural in Many of these borrowings are, it must be 
confessed, extremely useful and it is to be hoped that those which 
have more than an ephemeral stay in the vocabulary of Spanish will 
become naturalized to manageable forms like filme,filmes. & 

The strong tendency to make clear gender-distinction in animate 
nouns can also be seen in adjectives. A qualifying adjective is less 
likely to alter to show femininity than the referend to which it is 
attached. But as has been remarked, the old participial adjectives 
terminating in -ante, -(i)ente when employed as referends become 
subject to the influence toward gender-distinction which we have 
seen in all animate nouns. The very large number of true noun¬ 
adjectives which have an agent-sense and are based on verb-roots, 
have terminations in -or (especially -ador, -edor, -idor), -on, -an, -in, 
all of which add feminine -a 9 . Examples are: fautor-fautora, 
instigador - instigadora, comildn - comilona, holgazan - holgazana, 
cantarln - cantarina. 

A special group consists in the generic noun-adjectives indicating 
the inhabitants of continents, nations, regions, towns and at the same 
time serving as the corresponding adjectives. It is very desirable that 
such words should, if possible, show gender distinction, and very 
nearly all add feminine -a to a final consonant; espanola, andaluza, 
danesa. If the masculine ends in -e, -a, -i, -l, no change can be made. 
These generics have a great variety of endings; the commonest are: 

-e's ingle's, barcelones 

-ano italiano, Castellano, valenciano 

-eho madrileno, brasileno 

-{i)ense londinense, parisiense, canadiense 

-ino alicantino, bilbaino 

-an aleman, Catalan 

-ero habanero, guantanamero. 

Every town and village, province and region in the Spanish-speaking 
world boasts a corresponding generic noun-adjective, often, for 
historic reasons, more than one 10 . 

The dual function of the noun-adjective is pointed by the existence 
of two words meaning ‘to be’ (Chapter 15). In general the noun<-> 
adjective distinction is replaced in Spanish by an identifications 
transition distinction. What identifies is closer to substantival function; 
what points to a merely passing state is closer to what we think of as 
an adjective. The difference is made by the verb; there is no need for 
separate words. Hence Spanish lacks the distinction between ‘Spanish’ 
and ‘Spaniard’, ‘English’ and ‘Englishman’ and a Spanish-speaker 
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finds it hard to use these pairs correctly. In Spanish the phrase mi 
amigo es frances is exactly parallel to mi amigo es medico. The noun¬ 
adjective is modifiable in a manner similar to adjectives. Thus it is 
possible to say Nuestro Alfonso es muy rey: Mi abuela es vieja; don 
Serafin es rico are identifications. [Que vieja estoy hoy! ‘how I feel 
my age today!’ and hoy es dia de la paga, estoy rico como nunca, ‘today 
is pay day; I feel marvellously well-off’ are not. 

An unusual, but common use of the adjective in the attributive 
position is to qualify a referend in the light of the verb of which it is 
subject or object; the usual translation is by an adverb: Gloria 
lloraba histerica (c.l.), ‘Gloria was weeping hysterically’; Estoy 
hablando muy formal (p.a.a.), ‘I am speaking very seriously’; Com- 
prendla que empezaba a ver las cosas claras. (p.b.), ‘I realized that I 
was beginning to see things clearly’. 


1. That is, in the vernacular, from which the Romance languages derived. The 
written language became ossified into a form which became more and more 
distant from the living, spoken language. 

2. A class (3) feminine tigresa also exists. Its being condemned as a Gallicism 
does not matter much; the feminine ending -esa is very well established in 
Spanish. Tigra, it should be noted, is used in American countries for the female 
of the jaguar. 

3. Now meaning ‘prince, princess of the blood royal’, or, in the masculine, 
‘soldier of the infantry’, but deriving from Latin infans, itself a noun-adjective 
meaning ‘without speech, child’. 

4. Caballo is of Celtic origin; cf. Irish capall. Yegua derives from classical Latin 
equa, ‘mare’, feminine of equus. 

5. Ganso is commonly used for both male and female. 

6. Similarly el lobezno, ‘young of the wolf’. 

7. The form coche-camas is also current. See Manuel Seco, Diccionario de 
dudas de la lengua espanola. 

8. See Manuel Seco, Diccionario de dudas de la lengua espanola under head-word 
film. For a full discussion of this plural-form, see Emilio Lorenzo, El espahol 
de hoy, lengua en ebullicidn (Gredos). 

9. Unlike French meilleure, inferieure etc., Spanish has resisted making unetymo- 
logical feminine forms for Latin comparatives in -or; mejor, peor, inferior, 
superior etc. 

10. Spanish is not, of course, the only language with this benefit, cf. French 
parisien, marseillais, Italian romano, bolognese, German Berliner, Wiener 
(noun-adjectives in all three languages). 
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The process of definition is more precise in Spanish than in English. 
Not only referends consisting in a particular person, thing, idea, fact 
already known by mention, physical indication or common agreement 
show definition, but also all things considered or mentioned as a 
whole, as a general rule, as an entire class, whether in the plural or 
in the collective singular, el oro, ‘gold in general, gold as an element 
or a kind of metal’; los caballos, ‘horses, all horses, horses as a general 
rule’. Sometimes, as in English, a singular noun represents a whole 
class: el chino honra a sus antepasados, equivalent to los chinos, ‘the 
Chinese as a race or nation’. El corazon es el organo central del ceurpo. 
English may or may not coincide with Spanish. 

The definite article is only the most general definer. Definition may 
be effected also by using the demonstrative adjectives: este, ese, aquel; 
or the possessive adjectives: mi, tu, su, nuestro, vuestro. Both may be 
found together, but possession is usually indicated by using the 
pronominal possessive: mio, tuyo, suyo, etc., e.g.: estos proyectos 
mios, ‘these plans of mine’. 

All the definers can show neuter concept: lo, esto, eso, aquello, to 
mio, lo nuestro, etc. Lo, the neuter form of the definite article, has the 
quality of placing in neuter concept anything which it defines, from 
qualifying adjectives to whole clauses (see Chapter 9). 

It is normal for the feminine singular of the definite article to take 
the form el before a referend which begins with stressed /a/, not 
before a qualifier, whatever its initial sound: el hambre, el aguila, but 
la alta torre. This alternative form of the feminine article is only by 
coincidence identical with the masculine. It stems from the first 
syllable of the Latin demonstrative ilia, while la is from the second 
syllable. The following example, though not showing the successive 
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forms taken in the process of derivation, indicates how the definite 
article and the personal pronouns of the third person all relate to this 
word: 


illu(m) > 

— 

el, el 

lo (pronoun) 

illa(m) > 

ella 

el 

la (art.), la (pn.) 

illu(d) > 

ello 

— 

lo (art.), lo (pn.) 

illi > 

— 

— 

le 

illos > 

ellos 

— 

los (art.), los (pn.) 

illas > 

ellas 

— 

las (art.), las (pn.) 


les is le with analogous -s 


The definite article has pronominal value when it stands before a 
phrase (which will usually be introduced by de, sometimes by some 
other preposition) or a relative clause qualifying the noun to which the 
article refers: gEn que coche vamos ?- En el de Marcos', gA que toro 
se refiere ? - Al que cayo dos veces antes de las banderillas. 

The possessive and demonstrative adjectives have the pronominal 
forms e'ste -a -os -as, ese, aquel; el mio, el tuyo, el suyo, el nuestro, el 
vuestro, all of these fully declined for feminine and plural. After the 
verb ser the definite article is omitted from the possessive pronouns 
when simple possession is to be indicated, but when a distinction is 
being made, that is, by indicating the possessor one or more things 
are to be separated off from others, the article is retained: Estos 
ninos son mios, ‘these children are mine’; but estos ninos son los mios, 
‘these are my children’ (not the others who belong to somebody else). 

A similar determinative use of the definite article is: este chico es 
frances, ‘this boy is French’; but este chico es el frances, ‘this boy is 
the French one (that I was talking about)’. And so with any adjective 
which refers to a noun already determined or in any way treated as 
having been determined. This matter of prior definition will be taken 
up again in this chapter. In all the cases mentioned the definers, 
though employed independently, are still always referring to some 
known referend whose gender and number they take: este libro es 
muy largo, prefiero aquel. 

Both the demonstrative adjectives and the possessive adjectives 
may follow an already defined, or self-defining referend. The plosive 
cannot then appear in its apocopated form mi, tu, su, but must have 
its full form which is the same as the pronominals, mio, tuyo, suyo: 
el hombre este, ‘this man here’; este amigo mio, ‘this friend of mine’. 
/ Sevilla mla de mi corazon! In exclamatory phrases like amigo mio, 
jmadre mla! / Dios mio! the fact of being in direct address, or equiva¬ 
lent to this, serves to define the referend. 
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Definition of a referend can be effected in two further ways in 
addition to the use of the three different definers. A noun-referend may 
be considered as self-defining because it represents something or 
someone unique in the context; these are called proper names. Besides 
this the simple act of addressing a person directly is sufficient as 
definition; any other proper name personified can be considered the 
equivalent of a person. 

In English most proper names are self defining: England, London, 
Peter, and remain so under most conditions. In Spanish a larger 
number of proper nouns, including several countries: el Peru, el 
Japon, la ( Republica ) Argentina-, a few cities: la Coruna, la Habana, 
el Cairo ; and most geographical, non-political regions: la Rioja, 
la Mancha, las Hurdes, la Pampa, take a conventional article, though 
this use is increasingly unobserved, even names like la Gran Bretaha, 
los Estados Unidos, being employed with no article. But the addition 
of any qualifier to a proper name, whether an adjective, a title or a 
phrase or clause, destroys the essential uniqueness of the noun, by 
suggesting that others exist; la Espaha antigua as opposed to la 
moderna. To restore the state of definition, unless this is not desired, 
some definer must be added, though direct address serves the same 
purpose: el Coronel Chabas, but: buenos dias sehora Alonso!; la 
Francia medieval but ;pobre Espaha! Compare also La America del 
Norte with Norteamerica, where the second, coalesced term, counts 
as an independent proper name. The definer does not have to be the 
article: aquel Velazquez de i Las mannas '; nuestra tonta (de) Isabel. 
This affective de is often optionally put with personal proper names. 

Both Spanish and English may agree in defining, but disagree 
about the method. English has a remarkable propensity for stressing 
possession: ‘he cut his finger’, ‘I picked up my hat and left’; in Spanish 
these become: se corto el dedo, cogl el sombrero y sail. Frequently it is 
normal to let the verb indicate the possessor by attaching to it, not a 
possessive adjective, but the possessor himself in the form of an 
indirect object pronoun: me tomo de la mano, le han robado el coche, 
se ha roto elbrazo. Incidentally, this avoids the ambiguity of su, which, 
though related to the reflexive se has general third person application. 
This construction is most common when the thing possessed is the 
object of a transitive verb. When it is the subject, or the object of a 
preposition, the possessive adjective is used: segun mi parecer, ‘in my 
opinion’; su familia llego el dia siguiente, ‘his family arrived the 
following day’. Verbs which do not indicate a transference of the 
object will not use the pronoun form: tiene el brazo roto, ‘his arm is 
broken’; ya encontro su coche, ‘he has found his car now’. 
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Prior definition exists when something mentioned is assumed in the 
context to be known, or so naturally present as to be taken for granted, 
even without specific mention. We can compare these two sentences: 
Aparecio un desconocido, una escopeta en la mano, and Entro un 
soldado, el rifle en la mano. In the second it is assumed that soldiers 
carry rifles, so rifle has the definite article. In the first, it is not supposed 
that strangers appear with shot-guns, so the indefinite un is used. A 
similar distinction is common with tener: tenian los ojos muy juntos y 
gastaba una perilla gris. The possession of eyes is assumed and a 
qualifier, which is the point of interest, added, but the goatee beard 
is unusual in itself, grey or not. It should be noticed here in connection 
with Chapter 8, that the indefinite una might be omitted, but not the 
definite los. 

Since the superlative grade of an adjective expresses a kind of 
uniqueness, a definer is always present, though unlike in French, if the 
adjective follows the referend, the definer does not have to be repeated: 
alii esta, en aquelpico mas alto. Normally if one referend is in apposi¬ 
tion to another, defined referend, the first definition is enough: 
Barcelona, perla del Mediterraneo ; el senor Sanz, director del colegio; 
Paco Benavente, buen amigo mlo. But the rule that a superlative must 
have a definer still holds: Buenos Aires, la ciudad mas grande de la 
America Latina. But it must be confessed that this rule is frequently 
not observed. With ‘natural superlatives’ like primero, ultimo, 
repetition of the definer is not needed. 
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The pronominals are primarily adjectives which have a special 
modifying meaning, usually quantitative or indefinite, or both. They 
are frequently named as ‘pronouns’ whatever their function, but this 
name is misleading, since their use as true pronouns, though important, 
is a natural development of their adjectival use, when, even if unaccom¬ 
panied by a referend, they agree with a referend which is understood 
and which governs their gender and meaning: gCuanto dinero lleva 
usted ? - No llevo mucho. Mucho is not an absolute pronoun standing 
as a referend, since it agrees with dinero, just as does gCuanto ?. 

But this group of words does have an extremely important function 
as neuters, i.e., standing absolutely as independent referends, not in 
agreement with any gendered noun. Some pronouns are found which 
stand for persons: alguien, nadie and interrogative gquien ?. These 
are gendered in the same way as animates. Mas, menos, demas are 
indeclinable whatever their function: los franceses tenlan muchas 
mas naves de guerra que nosotros, ‘the French had many more war¬ 
ships than us’. Cada is also indeclinable and can only be used in the 
singular. 

Not all the pronominals can stand independently in neuter concept. 
The cardinal numerals, including the numeral-article uno must 
logically refer to some known referend; some show agreement, others 
do not. Millon, billon etc. are nouns employed as pronominals. 
Cual is also unable to stand as a neuter as well as being confined to 
pronominal, not adjectival use: gCuales de estos hoteles son los 
mejores ? can be said and g Que hoteles son los mejores ?, but cuales 
cannot be used adjectivally with hoteles. 

The principal pronominals include the following: gque?, gcual ?, 
gCuanto ?, tal, tanto; mucho, poco, mas, menos, uno, alguno, ninguno. 
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cualquiera, varios, todo, otro, demas, mismo, solo, demasiado, bastante. 
Alguno and ninguno must be replaced by alguien, nadie, ‘somebody’, 
‘nobody’, when standing as independent referends indicating persons, 
and by algo, nada, ‘something, nothing’, when truly neuter. Cualquiera 
cannot be used alone as a pronoun but must be followed by persona 
or cosa. Cada must be followed by uno, una or cosa\ originally a 
preposition with distributive force (< Greek xa-ra) and a sixteenth- or 
seventeenth-century borrowing, it has never acquired the status of an 
independent pronoun: se le dio a cada uno suparte, ‘to each one was 
given his share’. As pronouns no . . . mucho and its equivalent poco 
may be replaced by no . . . gran cosa and poca cosa, usually with 
deprecatory meaning: No comprendia gran cosa del asunto (t.s.), 
‘He hadn’t much idea about the matter’. Mismo becomes lo mismo 
or la misma cosa; mi padre dice lo mismo or ... la misma cosa, ‘my 
father says the same’. Mismo is commonly found attached to certain 
adverbs of time and place; here its status lies between that of a neuter 
or genderless adjective and an adverb: ahora mismo, ‘right now’; 
hoy mismo lo hare, ‘I will do it this very day’; vivimos aqui mismo, ‘we 
live right here’; ayer mismo te vi, ‘I saw you only yesterday’. Tal may 
be used absolutely as a pronoun but is best accompanied by cosa : 
yo no haria tal {cosa), ‘I would not do such a thing’. 

Demas is properly an adverb and is usually only used in the plural: 
los/las demas, ‘the others, the rest’. In the singular it is only used with 
collectives la demas gente, and except in this last phrase is very rare. 
Lo demas is the pronoun form: lo demas no importa, ‘the rest does not 
matter’;... y todo lo demas ‘... and everything else’. It may be found 
as a pronominal without an article to close a list: vienen Rodriguez, 
Perez y demas. 

Uno, una can only be used as pronouns referring to persons in the 
same way as alguien. These indefinite pronominals and pronouns will 
be discussed below. 

Mismo as a pronominal means ‘same’ and then always precedes its 
referend in the normal position for pronominals (p. 109): soy del 
mismo parecer, ‘I am of the same opinion’. Occasionally an indefinite 
accompanies mismo instead of a definer: eran chicos de una misma 
edad, ‘they were lads of one and the same age’. When it means ‘self’ it 
properly follows its referend: no fue el infante sino el rey mismo que 
nos recibio, ‘... the king himself’. However, in this sense it is allowed 
to precede if no confusion is possible: El arte es la misma Naturaleza 
(p.b.), ‘art is Nature herself’. Propio can then be used in its stead; 
this is more commonly an American usage: alii vimos al propio 
obispo, ‘there we saw the bishop himself’. 
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Varios also has two positions depending on whether its use is 
pronominal or qualifying. When it means ‘various’ it rightly precedes 
its referend and follows in the meaning ‘sundry’, ‘assorted’, when it is 
equivalent to variados: atravesamos varias calles, ‘we crossed several 
streets’; estantes llenos de libros varios, ‘shelves full of books of 
different kinds; losproblemas son varios, ‘the problems are of different 
kinds’. 

One more characteristic marks out the pronominals from the 
ordinary qualifying adjectives. Where the sense permits, the pronoun- 
forms in neuter concept pass naturally into adverbs. This passage can 
best be illustrated by the following chain: hoy he hecho mucho (mucho 
is pronoun-object of the verb)->/zoy he trabajado mucho (mucho is 
far closer to an adverb)->me ha gustado mucho (mucho is now in- 
controvertibly an adverb). 

Similarly with poco, un poco, mas, menos, gcuanto ? tanto, bastante, 
demasiado, lo mismo. Asi is more often used than tal: Y asi en los 
demas dias (p.b.), ‘And so (the same) on the other days’; Los huespedes 
poco a poco ocupaban el comedor (v.b.i.), ‘Little by little the guests 
filled up the dining-room’; Quisiera lavarme un poco (c.L.), ‘I should 
like to clean myself up a bit’. 

Algo and nada are also permitted as adverbs: ha mejorado algo, 
‘he has improved somewhat’; no ha progresado nada, ‘he has not 
progressed at all’; no me siento nada bien, ‘I don’t feel at all well’. As 
an adverb solo is written solo, with diacritic accent 1 and is then equiva¬ 
lent to the rather commoner solamente; it is often used with tan: 
La luz llegaba a la escalera tan solo por dos ventanas (p.b.), ‘the light 
reached the staircase only through two windows’. 

Todo should never be used as an adverb. Instead, since it always 
stands with an adjective, it must be made to agree with that adjective 
and the referend: La zapatera viene de la calle toda furiosa (f.g.l.), 
‘The cobbler’s wife comes in from the street absolutely furious’; 
Llegaron los soldados todos cubiertos de barro (t.s.), ‘The soldiers 
arrived all covered in mud’. 

When mucho, tanto, gcuanto ? qualify an adjective or adverb they 
are apocopated to muy, tan, gcuan ?, while this last is usually replaced 
by gque ?. But they keep their full form before antes, despues, mayor, 
menor, major, peor, mas, menos: ges un libro muy interesante ? Si, 
mucho ; el llego mucho antes que yo; gCuanto mas tiempo te hace 
falta ?. It may be observed here how much freer Spanish is in its 
employment of muy, mas. In expressions like muy aqui ‘very close to 
here’; muy en lo alto, ‘very high up’, muy apesar mio, ‘very much to my 
regret’; mas adentro, ‘further inside’; it can be seen that no distinction 
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is made between a simple adverb and an adverbial locution or phrase. 
These adverbs which qualify adjectives qualify noun-adjectives in 
the same way: Un famoso poeta es menos inventor que descubridor 
(j.l.b.), ‘A famous poet is less of an inventor than a discoverer’. 

The syntax of the three indefinite pronominals (with their corre¬ 
sponding pronoun-forms) uno, unos; alguno, algunos ; cualquiera, 
cualesquiera, is complicated and full of subtle distinctions. All three 
can be used as pure pronouns, but uno, unos only of persons, and 
alguien ‘somebody’, algo ‘something’ must replace alguno. Cualquiera 
cannot stand without persona or cosa. Alguno and its family must 
according to the general rule for negatives, be replaced by ninguno 
etc., after a negative; but alguno may, after a negative, be used follow¬ 
ing its referend with especially strong negative force: Podia extraviarse 
la tal carta sin compromiso alguno para la mujer que la firmaba (v.b.i.), 
‘.. . with no possible embarrassment for the lady whose signature it 
bore’. 

Uno is generally referred to as the Indefinite Article; but in fact it 
is only the least indefinite of the group of indefinites and in the singular 
never entirely surrenders its original meaning of ‘one’. It is closer in 
sense to ‘one’, ‘a certain’, ‘a particular’, ‘a certain number of’ (in the 
plural). Sometimes, after a negative, it is equivalent to ni uno, ‘not 
even one’: Don Julio no iba a pagar, no iba a soltar un chavo (J.G.), 
‘. . . he was not going to shell out even one farthing’; Fernando se 
sento junto a ella sin decir una palabra (p.b.), ‘Fernando sat down by 
her side without saying a word’. In other cases after a negative, and 
these are a majority, it will mean ‘not... one’ and imply plurality: no 
tiene mujer, ‘he is unmarried’, while no tiene una mujer implies 
polygamy. 

Uno with ‘weakest numerical value’ usually accompanies the subject 
of a verb. As complement of ser, uno is optional and unstressed except 
with clear numerical value, when it is stressed: g viene un taxi ? No, no 
es taxi, es turismo, ‘is it a taxi coming ? - No, it’s not a taxi, it’s a 
private car’. Compare g viene un taxi ? {un stressed) and No, no viene 
uno (stressed), vienen dos. A particular situation where the presence 
or omission of uno with a complement has special significance will 
be examined later (p. 49). 

With the object of a verb or preposition, uno is rare without some 
numerical or particularizing value. This particularizing use of uno is 
widespread; here uno is notably less indefinite than zero modifier. 
Siempre escribe con estilografica, ‘he always writes with a fountain- 
pen’; but siempre escribe con una estilografica de oro; here estilo¬ 
grafica has been qualified and indicates a particular pen. Uno therefore 
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is required. Not all qualifiers particularize. They may do no more than 
limit to some extent the class to which something belongs: siempre 
escribe con lapiz de color, here de color does not indicate a particular 
pencil. Compare also, lleva barba, ‘he has a beard’ and llevaba una 
barba cana,flotante, ‘he had a white, flowing beard’. 

This use of uno can only be indicated as a general tendency, though 
an important one. It is impossible to lay down rigid rules where the 
distinction between classification and particularization is often 
indeterminate. 

After a preposition similar criteria apply, but if uno is present it may 
in many cases be taken to indicate ‘a certain’: Leyo y releyd la carta 
con una sonrisa beatlfica de deleite y orgullo (v.b.i.), ‘He read and 
re-read the letter with a happy smile of delight and pride’. Compare: 
No podia evitar cierto sentimiento de molestia (v.b.i.), ‘He could not 
avoid a certain feeling of annoyance’, where cierto is, in fact, used; 
the construction does not involve a preposition and uno would not be 
normal. 

This particularizing use is not limited to uno, but the other indefinites 
may be used in rather the same way that the definers can substitute 
each other: Le mande a buscar medico, ‘I sent him to get a doctor’; 
Le mande a buscar un buen medico, ‘I sent him to get a good doctor’; 
Le mande a buscar algun buen medico, \ . . any good doctor’; Le 
mande a buscar cualquier buen medico, \ .. any good doctor he could 
find’. The distinction between algun and cualquier here is difficult 
to bring out, but will be explained below. 

Unos, the plural, as well as being used with words of plural form but 
singular meaning, mas tijeras, ‘a pair of scissors’, often, like the 
singular, has a weak emphatic value. In llegaron con unos caballos, the 
sense is ‘bringing a certain number of horses’, while llegaron con 
caballos would imply ‘with horses rather than mules, etc.’ or ‘with 
horses rather than empty-handed’. In exclamations unos sometimes 
has stronger emphatic force: jHacian unos desprecios a la institutriz! 
(p.b.), ‘How they slighted the governess!’ 

The particularizing use of mo appears again as an adjunct of the 
complementary use of the noun-adjective. The noun-adjective, as 
has been seen (p. 34), is especially applicable to animates. When a 
noun-adjective is the complement of the verb ser or an equivalent 
(hacerse, creerse, parecer, ser nombrado, creer, encontrar ) it may 
identify the subject simply as one of a class or it may seek to particu¬ 
larize him as an individual. Uno is absent in classification, present in 
particularization, But there may be no clear delimitation of the two 
uses: Isabel es princesa (she is classified as one of a class); Parece una 
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princesita — detia la madre (j.a.z.). The child is not being put in a class 
with princesses; she is not a princess, but merely is beautiful enough 
to inspire the comparison. Aquel buen mozo . . . vestido como un 
senorito era Juan Gallardo (v.b.i.). He is being remarked upon for the 
resemblance; he is not, in fact a young gentleman, only a bull-fighter. 
Aquel era medio senorito (f.g.l.). This is a classification: he was a 
young gentleman, or at least nearly so. 

Again it must be pointed out that a qualifier does not necessarily 
particularize. In mi padre es capitan del ejercito the addition of del 
ejercito only qualifies capitan and limits the class (he might have been 
a naval captain). But in mi padre es un capitan gallardo y valiente, 
the qualifiers also have direct reference to mi padre, making him stand 
out as an individual rather than merely one of a class. Therefore uno 
is employed. Particularization is possible without any qualifier, but 
uno will be present to indicate it: Roman es un malvado (c.l.). The 
man is not being put in a class with others but is being particularized 
by an outstanding characteristic. So also in the plural: jSois unos 
idiotas, unos bestias! (j.a.z.), ‘you’re a lot of idiots, a pack of animals!’ 

As a pronoun, uno suggests a known or particularly observed 
person or object: Uno de ellos era amigo mio ,‘one of them was a 
friend of mine’ (I am aware which). Compare, alguno de ellos le 
maniato (it is not known or is unimportant which tied his hands). 
The adjectival use is identical: Tenia que apoyarse con las manos en la 
pared de alguna casa (p.b.). Whichever house was nearest served the 
purpose. Similarly: llego uno que le entrego una carta. Though the 
person is not named, he is known or at any rate particularly observed. 
But in the sentence, alguien salio de la muchedumbre y le dio una 
rosa, it might have been anybody. 

The same, not always clearly defined distinction applies to things: 
Ayer encontramos un vino estupendo, ‘it is now a known and observed 
wine’. In gConoces algun buen vino que pueda servir en la cena ?, ‘the 
wine is as yet unknown’. 

Cualquiera is far more indefinite, though its use overlaps with that of 
alguno: Si alguien llama, no estoy, ‘if anybody calls, I am not in’; Si 
cualquier persona llama, no estoy, ‘it doesn’t matter who calls . ..’. 


1. In the new set of norms issued by the Academy in 1959, para. 18, the adverb 
sdlo no longer needs the diacritic accent unless ambiguity might exist without 
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LO—THE NEUTER CONCEPT 


As has been seen (p. 30) a referend may be, not a gendered noun or 
noun-adjective, nor a pronominal standing alone but agreeing with an 
understood referend, but the expression, in one word or a whole self- 
contained noun-phrase, of an idea, a fact or an event which cannot be 
covered by a simple nominal term: 

;Chico, esto es estupendo! ‘Boy, this is wonderful!’ 
gElque ? ‘What is?’ 
iEsto, hombre! ‘Why, man, this!’ 

...Esto era esto, jdiablos!, lo que estaba ocurriendo (t.s.). 

*. .. This was this, dammit, all that was going on’. 

El arte, eso que llamanos asi con cierta veneracion, no es un conjunto de 
reglas (p.b.), ‘Art, the thing that gets called that with a certain venera¬ 
tion, is not a set of rules’. Ha llovido durante toda la noche y por eso 
tendremosque suspender el partido, ‘... and therefore...’. Se declaque 
aquello, precisamente, era la guerra, ‘he told himself that that, in 
essence, was war’. 

The neuter pronoun ello is little used. It never translates ‘it’ except 
in neuter concept, never when relating to a masculine or feminine 
referend. It is usually found as the object of a preposition, correspond¬ 
ing to the neuter verb-object lo: no lo creo, ‘I don’t believe it’; no creo 
en ello, ‘I have no faith in it’; reflexionare sobre ello, ‘I will give the 
matter thought’. Habla en todo ello una relacion inversamente pro- 
porcional (m.d.), ‘There was in the whole affair some inversely 
proportional relation’. As subject ello appears in the phrase ello es 
que . .., but normally it is replaced by neuter esto, eso, aquello. 

The form which the pronominals take when they are true pronouns 
in neuter concept have been listed in the preceeding chapter. They 
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may act freely as subject or object of verbs or be governed by a prep¬ 
osition: mucho es bueno, pero nada es perfecto\ giio tiene ustednada 
mejor ?; g Dijiste eso ? No, dije otra cosa. 

But the most extensive use that Spanish makes of neuter concept is 
in its use of the neuter form of the definite article, lo, which becomes 
simply the normal definer for any abstract concept. Abstract quality 
is always inherent in neuter concept, but whereas the other neuters, 
the neuter pronouns and demonstratives all refer to abstract concepts, 
lo is actively abstracting. Whatever it defines, for it never loses its 
defining power, becomes a noun, or if already a noun, becomes a new 
one with modified meaning, indicating an abstract quality. All adjec¬ 
tives, though this is seen more clearly in qualifying adjectives, express 
a quality: ‘beautiful’ expresses ‘beautifulness’; ‘big’, the quality of 
large size: ‘interesting’, the quality of attracting and holding attention. 
It should be noticed that though English has an abstract noun ‘beauty’, 
it is not an exact equivalent of ‘beautifulness’, which is the inherent 
quality residing in a thing or person which so distinguishes them from 
others of their class that we describe them as beautiful. ‘Beauty’ 
however is a mere idea, able to be imagined or discussed as an ideal 
concept without reference to any real person, object, poem or ex¬ 
perience, which embodies that quality. The distinction is important, 
since it is the difference between la belleza, the ideal concept of beauty, 
and lo bello, the special quality contained in a beautiful thing which 
justifies the application to it of the adjective bello, ‘beautiful’. 

By a natural extension, seen in the frequent application of the 
definite article to denote the whole of a class, the noun formed with lo 
may denote all the objects which share that characteristic: lo barato, 
‘what is cheap, cheap things’. Sometimes a merely pronominal referend 
is the result: lo unico quepuedo hacer ..., ‘the only thing I can do; lo 
mejor serla ..., ‘the best thing would be ...’. 

Lo, then expresses as a noun-referend the inherent quality which an 
adjective conveys to whatever, in its normal usage, it accompanies. 
But a noun itself can have its especial quality abstracted, though the 
need is less great except in philosophical discussion of this process. 
Every referend is, in a sense, self-qualifying. A table is an article of 
furniture distinct from other furniture on account of its ‘table-ness’; 
a king is a man different from other men because he has king-quality. 
In Spanish lo mesa, lo rey, express these qualities as nouns. 

An adjective so accompanied by lo will stand, strictly speaking, in 
the neuter form, though this is identical to the masculine singular. No 
type of adjective is excluded except superlatives in -isimo, though 
superlatives with mas are not excluded. Even possessives, mlo, nuestro, 
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and some pronominals, mucho, bastante, may be accompanied by lo 
since they are not without their own qualities of property value or 
extension: lo mlo es mio, y lo tuyo de entrambos (proverb), ‘what is 
mine is mine, what is yours we will share’; lo poco engaha lo mucho 
daha, ‘a little merely leads one on, excess is harmful’. 

Other examples are: Lo natural es sencillamente estupido (p.b.), 
‘What is natural is quite simply stupid’; Fuera de los llmites de la 
racionalidad esta lo irracional (m.u.), ‘outside the limits of rationality 
lies the irrational’; Queramos 0 no queramos, esto es lo moderno (m.d.), 
‘whether we like it or not, this is what it is to be modern’. With a 
noun: Belaunde es un hombre sin moral, pero un artista de primer 
orden. Lo admiro por lo artista, no por lo hombre, ‘... I admire him for 
the artist in him, not for the man’; En Isabel la Catolica no era mas 
grande lo mujerque lo reina (quoted by Bello), ‘In Isabella the Catholic, 
the woman was no greater than the queen’. With a past participle a 
whole clause is condensed into a phrase. This concise construction is 
very common: a lo hecho no hay remedio, ‘what is done cannot be 
undone’; Lo ocurrido le parecla producto de un acuerdo previo (J.G.), 
‘what had happened seemed to him the result of a previous plan’. 
Very commonly an adjectival phrase becomes a noun: lo de ayer, 
‘what happened yesterday’; lo de todos los dias, ‘the same as happens 
every day’; lo de Suecia, ‘the Swedish business’. Here and in some 
other cases lo can be replaced by the other neuter-form definers 
esto, eso, aquello: aquello de Gibraltar, ‘that row over Gibraltar’; 
eso de don Felipe, ‘all that about don Felipe’. An entire relative clause 
can stand as a neuter referend. Again its definer may be a demonstrative 
as an alternative to lo: lo que luego dijo, ‘what he said next’; eso que 
no querlas contarme. 

When lo with an adjective expresses a special quality possessed by 
a person or thing, there are two methods of relating the one to the 
other: (a) Me asombro lo fresco de los jar dines) (b) Me asombro lo 
frescos que estaban los jardines a aquella hora. While (a) is more 
concise, (b) has the advantage of being able to introduce a particular 
verb (which will necessarily be ser, estar, or an equivalent, parecer, 
sentirse, mostrarse, resultar, etc.) in any tense. In the first construction 
the adjective is neuter in agreement with lo while the phrase, de los 
jardines, is an extension. In the other construction lo defines the entire 
clause, of which frescos is part in agreement with jardines, though as is 
normal here it has been displaced from within its clause. The word- 
order. . . lo que estaban frescos los jardines is a less common but 
permissible alternative. 

A similar construction exists with an adverb instead of the adjective, 
3 
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the adverb modifying the verb in the clause which follows: Elpregonero 
cumplimento al alcalde por lo bien que habla improvisado su discurso 
(p.a.a.), ‘The town-crier complimented the mayor for the skill with 
which he had improvized his speech’; No me di cuenta de lo rapida- 
mente que trascurrlan las boras, ‘I did not realize how swiftly the 
hours were passing’. 

In these last two constructions, where a clause is involved, an 
exclamatory value can sometimes be seen, since lo bueno que es . . . 
may be equivalent to cuan (or que) bueno es and lo bien que habla .. . 
may be equivalent to que bien habla. Whether they can be understood 
like this or not depends entirely on the verb on which the construction 
depends. But both are often used absolutely, i.e. not depending on 
anything, with clear exclamatory force: abuelita, jlo grandes que son 
tus ojos! ‘granny, how big your eyes are!’; jlo bien que lo hemos 
pasado hoy! ‘what a good time we have had today!’. In a similar manner 
lo mucho que ... is equivalent to cuanto though the mucho is generally 
omitted: jLo que ellas van a sentir no ver a usted! (S. y J. Alvarez 
Quintero), ‘How they are going to regret not having seen you!’; Ya 
sabes lo que te hequerido siempre (l.f.m.), ‘You know how much I have 
always loved you.’ An implied mucho should also be understood where 
exclamatory meaning is not intended: con lo que he leido hoy, no voy 
a pegar ojo, ‘with all that I have read today I’m not going to sleep a 
wink’. 

No concept which becomes nominalized can take lo: lo que diran, 
‘what they will say’. But quediran, nominalized and equivalent to 
‘gossip’, is a masculine noun. Similarly, el quehacer, ‘task, business’. 
Even verbal infinitives are treated as masculine nouns, not as neuters. 
The neuter concept is a rationalizing of the Latin neuter, restricting 
it from nouns of what was in fact a third gender to concepts only. This 
distinction is often an aid to clarity and logic of thought, while lo 
itself, as has been seen, is important both in extending the semantic 
value of words and, in the constructions which have been examined, 
an aid to concision. 
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THE VERB: INTRODUCTION 


Though somewhat simplified from its Latin original, the Spanish 
verb remains a complex form as well as a powerful instrument of 
speech. Each finite element, whether consisting of one verb or more 
than one, expresses person, number, tense, aspect, voice and mood, 
while besides the finite tense-forms non-finite parts, infinitives, 
gerunds and participles are also felt to be an integral part of the verb 
as a whole. Nor must it be forgotten that the verb is an important 
generator of other word-forms, especially of agent nouns and adjec¬ 
tives, verbal nouns and verbal adjectives. Some of these forms will be 
discussed in the chapter on word-formation. Indeed, so many words 
are formed on verb-stems, and so important is the verbal function in 
Spanish, that a full study of the verb in all its ramifications is virtually 
a study of the entire language. 

In the following chapters no complete and detailed study will be 
made of the verb. Large works have been written on the use of the 
tense-forms alone. Instead, certain important usages will be examined 
and an attempt made to discover the theory behind the most im¬ 
portant verbal oppositions; the use of the subjunctive rather than the 
indicative, the replacement of finite by non-finite forms, the question 
of sense and aspect, the vital and wide-ranging opposition of ser and 
estar. No survey of the verb, however cursory, could fail to pay 
attention to the great variety of uses to which the reflexive form is 
put and this will be examined in some detail. 

It is not intended to explain the grammar of the verb. But it may be 
helpful to note one or two points not usually explained in conventional 
grammars. From the similarity of their endings it is clear that the two 
types of conjugation, in -er and -ir, are very similar, and a division 
may be made between the -ar conjugation and the other two. But in 
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classifying radical-changing verbs (and these constitute a very large 
proportion of the total) a division must be made between the -ir 
conjugation and the rest. Only the -ir conjugation can show the 
second type of vowel-change in the unstressed root before certain 
endings, caused by the influence of the yod which originated from -i- 
which was the thematic vowel of these verbs. 

In Spanish there is not, in fact, any opposition of conjugation, that 
is, the different conjugations have no semantic purpose. There is 
almost total distinction between the -ar conjugation and the other 
two, but in the present tense the indicative of the one conjugation 
resembles the subjunctive of the other two and vice-versa. It has been 
suggested that the different Latin conjugations, originally based on a 
differing thematic vowel inserted between the root and the endings, 
-a-, -e-, -/-, or zero vowel, had some connection with the meaning of 
the verb, rather as, in modern Spanish, verbs in -ecer all have an 
observable inceptive connotation. But the connection has resisted 
discovery and we do not know why any verb is assigned to a particular 
conjugation. In modern Spanish practically all newly formed verbs 
are given to the -ar conjugation (the ending -ear is especially common 
in the formation of new verbs), though the inceptive form in -ecer is 
still ‘live’ and open to new formations (Chapter 20). Only accidental 
conjugation opposition is observable, for instance: 


crear, ‘create’ 
fundar, ‘found’ 
mentar, ‘mention’ 
sentar, ‘seat’ 


creer, ‘believe’ 
fundir, ‘melt’ 
mentir, ‘tell lies’ 
sentir, ‘feel’ 


The similarity between the roots of each pair is entirely accidental. 

The inceptive form which grew out of the Latin verb-types like 
cognoscere, nascSre, albescere in which the infix -sc- had truly inceptive 
force, spread in French and Italian to such an extent as virtually to 
infect the whole -ir conjugation of both languages (French finirl 
finiss -; Italian capire/capisc-). In Spanish there is no change of 
conjugation and the inceptive form is limited to verbs borrowed from 
Latin (cognoscere > conocer/conozc-; nascere> nacer/nazc-) and a 
large, but nevertheless limited, number of native formations, all of 
them with visible inceptive meaning; empobrecer, anochecer, palidecer. 
The infix -zc- only affects the first person singular of the present 
indicative and, therefore, the whole of the present subjunctive. 

Some other peculiarities affect the present tense, such as the inter¬ 
position of -y- before -o or -a in verbs ending in -uir, like huir, construir, 
intuir. This is due to the need to avoid hiatus between vowels. Most of 
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these verbs derive from Latin verbs with infinitives in -ere except for 
a few, such as circuir, which were compounds of -ire. The confusion 
concerning the stress in verbs with infinitives in -iar and -uar is open to 
some clarification. Verbs in -iar (cambiar, ansiar, fotografiar) are 
mostly connected with douns in -ia, -ia, or -io and it can be assumed 
that the verb follows the accentuation of the noun in the singular and 
first person plural of the present indicative and subjunctive: cambio, 
cambian, but fotografio, fotografian. As for verbs in -uar, these all 
stress the -u- when the stem is stressed ( continuo ), excepting those like 
licuar, averiguar, that is, ending in -cuar, -guar, which show licuo, 
averigua. 

Some grammars name the Gerund (visit an do, sirviendo) the present 
participle. This form is derived from the Latin gerund and in modern 
Spanish is a verbal adverb, never an adjective, and therefore not a 
participle. The true Latin participle gives the forms visitante, sirviente 
and though these forms are now no longer able to take objects (unlike 
the gerund), this is the closest form that Spanish has to an active 
participle. The use of this adjectival form, extended to a noun-adjective 
with agent force and taking its meaning from the verb from which it 
is derived, will be mentioned again in Chapter 20. 



THE TENSE-ASPECT 


Spanish possesses a richness of tense-forms which rivals English. 
Because of its ability to combine numerous verbs as auxiliaries with 
non-finite parts of a principal verb, a large number of aspects is found 
within each true tense. English-speakers are in a favourable position 
to appreciate this wealth and to draw parallels between the various 
tense-aspects of the two languages. 

The usual word ‘tense’ is insufficient; so is the custom of according 
to each so-called tense a name (simple present, compound imperfect, 
etc.), which does little to indicate its meaning. For further confusion, 
Spanish grammarians employ a nomenclature which frequently 
clashes with the English manner of naming the Spanish forms. For 
example the forms contara and contase are both called Past Sub¬ 
junctive in English (though some grammarians use the term Imperfect 
Subjunctive, which is less correct since it seems to exclude corre¬ 
spondence with the Preterite Indicative), while in Spanish they are 
usually named Preterito imperfecto del subjuntivo. It is wrong to speak 
of the Perfect as a ‘tense’; rather it is an independent aspect with a full 
complement of tenses. Conversely the Present tense exists in a number 
of aspects. 

Each set of six finite verb-forms, three singular, three plural, 
whether the verb-form is simple ( cuento ) or compound ( hablamos 
estado contando) indicates both tense and aspect, as well as mood and 
voice, each member of the set indicating also number and person. The 
questions of mood and voice are best kept apart from those of tense 
and aspect, and will be considered in Chapters 12 and 16. A convenient 
term to replace the loosely employed word, ‘tense’, is tense-aspect 
(T/A). In theory the number of such forms might be found by multi¬ 
plying the total of tenses by the aspects in each tense; but language is 
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not a multiplication table and in Spanish the dividing-line between 
different aspects is often indistinct, while what constitutes a tense and 
the number of tenses recognized and found in normal usage is open to 
discussion. But for an understanding of this complex system, some sort 
of classification must be carried out and this is one of the aims of this 
chapter. 

The Spanish verb-system shows a clear, dual opposition between 
Present and Past. Any attempt to classify the T/As under the three 
immediately obvious headings Present, Past, Future, will fail. The 
Subjunctive forms, which must eventually also find a place in the 
system, will present great difficulties, and the conditional forms, 
which are basically ‘future-in-the-past’ or ‘past-future’ (as opposed to 
the ‘present-future’, the future seen from the point of view of present 
time), will also be difficult to fit in. When it is remembered that the 
future forms are morphologically an extension of the present - the 
present tense of haber is attached to the end of the infinitive - while 
the past-future is similarly an extension of the past, formed by adding 
the continuous past of haber to an infinitive; and also that the present 
and future share common subjunctive forms, as also do the past and 
past-future, a dual opposition of present + future/past + past-future 


becomes evident: 

Present + Future 
cuento contare 

cuente 

Past + Past-future 
contaba contaria 

conte 

contara, contase 

estoy, voy estare, ire 

contando contando 

este, vaya contando 

estaba, iba estaria, iria 

contando contando 

estuve, fui 
contando 

estuviera, fuera contando 
estuviese, fuese contando 

he cantado habre contado 

hay a contado 

habia contado habria contado 

hube contado 

hubiera, hubiese contado 

llevo contando 

lleve contando 

llevaba contando 

llevara, llevase contando 

acabo de contar 

acabe de contar 

acababa de contar 

acabara, acabase de contar 
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This scheme only includes the most obvious aspects and the 
commonest methods of expressing them. Some T/As of doubtful 
validity have been omitted in the Future and Past-future sections of the 
table. The Subjunctive forms have been inset and must be understood 
to be shared between each of the two principal divisions. The matter 
of the aspects themselves will be taken up again below. 

It is true that Future subjunctive forms exist and were at one time 
more common than in modern Spanish; but their use was always 
limited to certain constructions, that is, to conditional expressions 
after si ‘if’, when referring to a hypothetical future, and in permissive 
constructions such as pase lo que pasare, cueste lo que costare , where 
it is still encountered in a petrified form. In other cases the Present 
subjunctive forms took on a hypothetical future sense, just as they do 
today, except that in conditional expressions referring to a hypothetical 
future the Present indicative is now almost universal, replacing the 
Future subjunctive in all but certain legal phraseology. The Past- 
future never had separate subjunctive forms of its own. 

This dual opposition which seems to ignore our more modern 
concept of past and future stretching away on either hand, divided 
by the moving hairline of the ungraspable present, may be sought in 
Proto Indo-European itself. All known descendent languages have 
found their own methods of expressing futurity. Latin by special 
terminations added to the present stem, giving forms which, partly 
because they were easily confused with the subjunctive forms, which 
themselves included the meaning of hypothetical futurity, partly 
because they were so frequently replaced by the present, died out 
in the vulgar tongue in favour of a new method, already described for 
Spanish, but essentially the same for the other Romance languages. 
The Latin habere in its present tense was appended to the end of 
the infinitive, while to form a past-future, which classical Latin had not 
possessed, the past tense of habere (the so-called imperfect, not the 
special perfect-aorist habui, except in Italian) in a more or less reduced 
form, was similarly employed. This artificial formation is especially 
obvious in Portuguese where unstressed pronoun objects divide the 
infinitive from what can be seen to be an auxiliary: compra-lo-ei 
amanha, equivalent to Spanish lo comprare mahana and French je 
Vacheterai demain. 

The Germanic languages, including English, employ auxiliaries 
originally having independent, non-future meaning. German uses 
werden, properly ‘become’, the idea of change of state extending to 
that of futurity; English has pressed into service both ‘will’ and ‘shall’, 
neither of which have exclusively future meaning, but the present 
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tense is felt to be sufficient if an adverb of futurity, ‘tomorrow’, ‘soon’, 
accompanies it. Spanish may similarly use present for future. A 
simple Present/Past opposition seems to prevail: say/said, sing/sang, 
go/went; German sprechenjsprach. 

It is fair to suppose that the hypothetical speakers of Proto Indo- 
European had no use for more than the Present and the Past. Their 
only Future would be an immediate future of the type ‘I am going to 
bring in the sheep’. 

Similar substitution of aspects of the Present for aspects of the 
Future, and, though to a lesser extent, of aspects of the Past for those 
of the Past-future, is also common in Spanish: mahana he de examin- 
arme, ‘tomorrow I am to sit for an examination’. This form employ¬ 
ing haber can in fact be considered as forming a special type of 
Immediate Future aspect, akin to the use of ir a with the infinitive. 
Si no me ayudas, no te vuelvo a hablar, ‘if you do not help me, I shall 
never speak to you again’. Here both verbs are Present for Future, 
the first according to the conventions of conditional expressions 
referring to a hypothetical future, the second for vividness. And 
frequently the Present is preferred to the Future and the Past to the 
Past-future because it is more vivid and expressive to state that some¬ 
thing ‘is’ rather than ‘will be’, ‘was’ rather than ‘would be’. Os 
visitabamos, pero no sabiamos el numero de tu casa, ‘we would have 
visited you, but we did not know the number of your house’. Here the 
suggestion is that we were on the point of setting out. 

But this is not to suppose that the two Future tenses, the Future as 
seen from the Present and the Future as seen from the Past, are 
secondary forms subservient to dominant Present and Past forms. 
Substitution can work in both directions: g Donde estamos ya ? - No 
se, sera Valladolid, ‘where are we now?’ - ‘I don’t know, it must be 
Valladolid’; La habre conocido en alguna reunion, ‘I must have met 
her at some party’; serian las once cuando llegamos, ‘it must have been 
eleven o’clock when we arrived’; gsera posible ? ‘can it be possible ?’ 
In these examples the use of either Future gives an idea of uncertainty, 
mere possibility, supposition, very much the opposite of the vivid 
usage which we saw above, a corollary of it. It appears again in the 
use of the ‘remote’ Past-future; gQuerria usted darme un cigarrillo ? 
‘would you give me a cigarette?’; gLe importaria esperar un mo- 
mento ? ‘would you mind waiting a moment ?’. Here the Past-future is, 
in its remoteness from the plain and straightforward Present, felt to be 
more polite. The construction is almost exactly paralleled in English 
and other languages. With a few verbs, especially querer, Spanish 
goes even further in optionally using the Past subjunctive (almost 
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always the form ending in -ra etc.) which is shared between both the 
Past tenses, though with a distinct preference for the -ra forms when 
the subjunctive is felt to be related to the Past-future: Quisiera 
aconsejarte, ‘I should like to advise you’; no le debieras hablar asl, 
‘you should not talk to him like that’. This use of the subjunctive will 
again be referred to on p. 72. 

The aspectual correspondences of Spanish are very complete, 
including the Perfect aspect. French and Italian as well as, outside 
the Romance languages, German, frequently employ their original 
Present tense of the Perfect aspect to replace or act as a Past tense: 
in French, Je Vai achete a Paris ; in Italian, Uho comprato a Roma ; and 
in German, Ich habe es in Bonn gekauft. 1 Not so in Spanish in which 
the Present form of the Perfect must have direct bearing on the present 
and cannot freely be substituted for a past tense. In this Spanish is 
broadly similar to English. In English the use of the Present tense of 
the Perfect aspect is governed by the fairly rigid rule that the action 
referred to must be contained within a period of time, stated or 
understood, which reaches to and includes the present moment or has 
direct bearing on it, that is, indicates a result in present time: ‘I have 
found my keys’ (and now they are in my possession); ‘Have you shut 
the door ?’ (and is it now, as a result, shut ?) The Perfect aspect in other 
tenses is only a natural extension of the principle established for the 
Present tense, sometimes freer because the point of reference may be 
less precise: ‘By eight o’clock he will have arrived’. The future point 
‘eight o’clock’ is now the point of reference. ‘By morning most of the 
streets had been cleared of barricades’ (and so were clear); morning 
is the point of reference in the past. Spanish usage is similar except 
that in the Present tense of this aspect it is sufficient for the action to 
have direct bearing on the present moment. In English it is not correct 
to say at three in the afternoon, ‘I have walked ten miles this morning.’ 
In Spanish to say ‘Esta rnanana he caminado diez millas' when morning 
has already passed into afternoon is not incorrect, because the 
action, in the mind of the speaker at any rate, has bearing on the 
present, on his present physical state and his actions: Pareces cansado. 
- Me he levantado muy temprano (b.p.g.), ‘You look tired. -1 got up 
very early;’ Gustavo Ferran ha muerto ayer... se ha estrellado anoche 
en los montes de nieve (a.c.), ‘Gustavo Ferran died yesterday ... His 
plane crashed on the snow-covered mountains’. 

When the Perfect aspect in the Past has reference to a hypothetical 
moment in the past, i.e., in conditional expressions, there is a strong 
tendency to employ the corresponding subjunctive form, usually, but 
not necessarily, using the form in -ra (see p. 72): Yo hubiera 
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(=habna) sido m gran musico si hubiera querido (t.l.t.), ‘I would 
have been a great musician if I had wanted,; that is, the result of 
wanting is hypothetical, since I did not, in fact, have the desire. 

The fact that the Perfect aspect denotes an action having bearing 
on a subsequent point in time is even more evident when the aspect is 
constructed with tener. Te lo tengo dicho y dicho estd, ‘I have told you 
so and now it is said’. Tengo escrita la carta, ‘I have written the 
letter’ (and here it is): Y por eso les tenia dicho que no fuesen a oirme 
(m.u.), ‘And that is why I had told them not to go and hear me’; 
Si los de la pandilla tuvieran montada una guardia contra el espionaje, 
no podrian menos de haberle descubierto (t.l.t.), ‘If the members of the 
gang had put a guard to watch for spies, they could not help discover¬ 
ing him’. 

Though the continuous aspect 2 is most commonly constructed 
with the auxiliary estar, alternatives are to hand, especially ir, though 
both andar and venir may lose all or part of their independent meaning 
to serve as auxiliaries to a verb in the Gerund form. When ir is found 
the meaning may not be widely different from that of the construction 
with estar, since the inherent sense of motion may be surrendered: 
Sohaba que iba andando por una llanura castellana seca (p.b.), ‘He 
dreamed that he was walking over a dry Castilian plain’. Here the 
idea of motion in andando makes the choice of ir as auxiliary preferable 
to that of estar: Fue dejando la ropa en el suelo (p.b.), ‘He left his 
clothing (piece by piece) on the ground’. Again some idea of motion is 
detectable. It should be observed that this aspect, with whatever 
auxiliary it may be constructed, in no way excludes the use of the 
aoristic estuve, fue, etc. in its formation when it is felt that the action, 
though viewed as continuous or continuing at the time, is also regarded 
as a complete whole: Toda la tarde estuvieron entrando visitas (b.p.g.), 
‘all the afternoon visitors kept arriving’. 

With verbs of transition ir is especially common: El cielo iba 
estrellandose (p.b.), ‘The sky was becoming covered with stars’; 
Creo que va siendo hora de que aclares un poco la situacion (m.d.), 
‘I think it is getting on for time for you to explain the situation a 
bit’. In the second example the suggestion is that it is becoming every 
minute more necessary to give an explanation. 

Two examples follow in which the choice of ir is less easy to explain 
by any rule: Todo lo que iba quedando atras le estaba doliendo en el 
corazon (t.s.), ‘Everything that was being left behind was causing 
his heart to ache’; Los moldes estan en la alacena. A medida que 
amase la pasta puedes irlos llenando (J.G.), ‘The moulds are in the 
cupboard. As I knead the dough you can be filling them’. In the first 
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the feeling of movement and increasing distance is stressed by the 
use of ir against the more static estaba doliendo. In the second a step 
by step process is indicated, tied to the action of amasar. The continu¬ 
ous aspect may be combined with the Perfect aspect, as in English: 
La cargazon de trastos inutiles que con el tiempo se habia ido acumulando 
en aquella casa (c.l.), ‘The load of useless junk that in the course of 
time had been accumulating in that house’. 

The aspectual significance of the use of andar is one of motion, but 
without the inceptive or progressive connotations often found with ir, 
while venir gives a peculiar significance combining past with continu¬ 
ous present: anduvimos mirando las pinturas, ‘we passed the time 
looking at the paintings’; Mientras trabajaba, andaba pensando en 
como se vengarla, ‘while he worked he went about thinking how he 
would get his revenge’. Other examples are: Lo veo en esos ojos tuyos, 
que se andan agazapando (a.c.), ‘I can see it in those eyes of yours, 
which are constantly taking cover’; Su situacion viene siendo muy 
triste hace tiempo (b.p.g.), ‘His situation has been (and continues) 
very sad for some time’; . . . posadas o mesones . . . mas seguras, 
aseadasy convenientes de lo que habian venido siendo (g.g.s.), ‘... inns 
or lodging-houses . .. safer, cleaner, more convenient than they had 
been up till then’; El gobierno de Londres se venia negando a facilitar 
armas a Lusaka (a.b.c.), ‘The London government was continuing 
to refuse arms to Lusaka’. 

The aspectual forms acabar de contar and llevar contando may be 
thought of as specialized Perfect-type aspects. The construction with 
llevar and the Gerund is always linked to a period of time and is 
somewhat equivalent to a Continuous Perfect, by which it is normally 
translated in English: £Cuanto tiempo llevaba usted trabajando en 
Espana ? ‘how long had you been working... ?’ and Elpintor Sanjuan 
lleva viniendo a pintar a Deya veinticuatro anos. (a.b.c.), ‘The painter 
Sanjuan has been coming to paint in Deya for 24 years’. The employ¬ 
ment of this aspect in Future and Past-future tenses is not excluded; 
Pronto llevaremos cincuenta anos buscando la solucion ‘we shall soon 
have been 50 years seeking the solution’. This last example also 
reveals that in this construction the time-period is strictly the object of 
llevar-, the Gerund is merely an addition. Compare such simpler 
expressions as Llevo un ano aqul, ‘I have been here for a year’. 

An ‘Immediate Future aspect’ is frequently found, especially in 
everyday speech, formed of haber + de + infinitive, and with a rather 
different significance from the standard construction with ir + a, for 
which it cannot be freely substituted. Its meaning is one of inevitability, 
of something arranged, ordained or predestined in a present (or past) 
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time which will posteriorly come into effect: Todo hombre ha de 
morir, ‘every man is going to die’; Tu marido ha de ver su hacienda 
colmada (f.g.l.), ‘Your husband is going to see his fortunes crowned 
with success’. 

This same construction with haber may also take on a modal, 
not an aspectual meaning: Manana he de ir a Silla, ‘Tomorrow I am to 
(= I must) go to Silla’. Clearly the two uses are closely connected, since 
an expression of necessity refers, usually, to an immediate future. 
This ‘modal futurity’ is reminiscent of the Subjunctive, which shares 
its forms between the Present and Future on the one hand and on the 
other between the Past and Past-future, since it is a mood of hypothesis 
and hypotheses seen from a present moment frequently have extension 
into the future. Something of the nature of this mood will be explained 
in the following chapter. 


1. Portuguese on the other hand greatly restricts the use of the present tense of its 
Perfect aspect; tenho lido muito sobre o assunto, ‘I have been reading a lot about 
the subject’. 

2. Properly speaking all non-compound Spanish T/As may be employed with 
continuous or habitual sense, except for the aoristic preterite, i.e., conte. But 
for greater clarity of expression, Spanish like English has evolved an entire new 
set of compound T/As. 



THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


The principal aim of this chapter is to show something of the semantic 
value of the subjunctive mood as against the indicative. Students of 
French tend to think of the subjunctive as no more than a grammatical 
form which for certain traditional reasons has to be employed in 
certain circumstances as a mere formality. This is not strictly true, 
of course, but in Spanish it is never so, with one or two uncommon 
exceptions where the use of the subjunctive is admittedly not obviously 
logical and does seem bound by a merely formal rule. But it must be 
emphasized that these are exceptional cases. In all others the sub¬ 
junctive is demanded simply by its own inherent sense-, failure to 
employ it would either make nonsense or mean something else. 

Since it is often possible to translate a Spanish subjunctive by an 
English subjunctive, it must be remembered that the too often made 
statement that ‘the subjunctive in English is all but dead’ is simply 
untrue. The original subjunctive forms have been almost entirely 
lost with the various inflectional endings and only a few clearly- 
visible remains exist, such as ‘if I were you’, ‘he asks that it be done at 
once’, ‘though all the world forsake me’, Tong live the king’!, ‘God go 
with you’. But by adding to these remnants expressions constructed 
with may, might, should, were to, a strong new lease of life has been 
granted to the subjunctive in a manner typical of the language. That 
many people are not aware of using the subjunctive is unimportant. 
Only a formally educated Spanish-speaker has much idea of when he is 
employing the subjunctive, even if he were to stop to think. 

Both the morphology of this mood in Spanish and its uses have 
been derived from Latin. In its forms it is entirely distinct from the 
indicative (except for the old form vamos = vayamos, now restricted 
to the imperative). Over the centuries certain modifications have 
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taken place with regard both to its use and syntax, certain illogicalities 
of Latin having been eliminated and the system considerably simplified. 
As an example, Latin logically used the subjunctive in final (purpose) 
clauses but also, illogically and sometimes with confusion, used it in 
clauses indicating a real result: arboribus consita Italia est, ut tota 
pomarium videatur (Varro), ‘Italy is planted with trees, so that it all 
looks like an orchard’; or does it mean ‘so that it may all look like an 
orchard’ ? Spanish could not tolerate such a pitfall and the indicative 
was early given to clauses expressing a real result, while the ambiguous 
Latin conjunction ut gave way to the distinction of para que (purpose) 
and asique (result), though de manera/modo/suerfe/forma que serve to 
introduce both types of clause. It will be seen that a firm distinction is 
made between clauses which give a real cause and those which only 
suggest a hypothetical cause or a known unreal one which is to be 
rejected. Similarly temporal expressions which say when something 
occurred use the indicative whereas those which say when a thing 
might or might have occurred are bound to use the subjunctive. 

What is now outstanding in the Spanish subjunctive is its remark¬ 
able logic, once the principle of ‘subjunctivity’ is understood, and the 
close link between its use and a particular meaning, all the more 
noticeable where the indicative would be grammatically permissible 
but would convey a different meaning. For example, in French it 
doesn’t matter at all if the subjunctive or the indicative is used after 
quoique ‘although’. Only the subjunctive is ‘correct’, that is, con¬ 
ventional; the meaning is not affected. But in Spanish there is an 
appreciable difference between aunque es rico and aunque sea rico, the 
same as between ‘although he is rich’ and ‘although he may be 
rich’. 

In order to appreciate the principle of ‘subjunctivity’ it will 
help if the basic uses of the indicative are made clear. Though a 
merely subtractive method is not sufficient, it does follow that 
where the indicative is not or cannot be used, then the subjunctive 
must be, except in the limited instances where the true imperative is 
possible. 

Strictly speaking the indicative serves only four purposes. It states 
something as a fact (whether it really is or not is indifferent; all 
depends on the attitude of the speaker) or else it questions this fact; 
it negates something as a fact or questions this negation. In theory 
at least, all other verbal expressions must utilize the subjunctive or 
the true imperative. 

A clear dual opposition therefore exists; if not indicative, then 
subjunctive-imperative. If not a statement or negation or questioning 
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of fact, then subjunctive-imperative. It follows that the subjunctive 
is needed for all wishes, commands (side by side with the imperative), 
requirement, intention; hypothesis, mere possibility or even proba¬ 
bility ; for what is stated as unreal, hypothetical cause; and for any¬ 
thing stated as the cause of an emotion, since emotions, notoriously, 
can be occasioned by non-facts. Conditions felt as ‘real’ employ the 
indicative; those dependent on a hypothesis, the subjunctive, though 
some formal rules apply. An expression which casts doubt on a (possi¬ 
ble) fact, or denies a fact with the intention of throwing its reality 
into doubt will have its verb in the subjunctive. Adjectival (relative) 
clauses which describe and therefore depend on something negated 
or indefinite cannot resort to the solidity of the indicative. Clauses of 
time which contain a hypothesis - ‘When I return (if ever I do) . . .’ 
- reject the indicative. The subjunctive represents a whole shadowy 
world of desires, hypotheses and uncertainty, subordinated to the 
world of the indicative which is all the firmer and more dependable by 
contrast. 

The rules for the use of the subjunctive are fairly well defined, 
though not easy to state, and can be referred to in any adequate 
grammar. It is the semantic opposition between the two moods, the 
consequence of choosing either one (assuming that logic allows any 
choice) which will be discussed in the rest of this chapter. 

The indicative accompanies a statement of fact, the subjunctive 
results in a command: Me dijo que fuese a visitarle, ‘he told me to go 
and visit him’; me dijo que habia llovido en la noche, ‘he told me that 
it had rained in the night’. Sometimes differentiation begins with the 
introducing verb: me pregunto si era la hora de partir, ‘he asked me 
if it was time to go’, but me pidio que no partiese hasta otro dia, ‘he 
asked me not to go away till a later day’. 

The double use is common after verbs of statement - which become 
transformed into verbs of command when what follows is, in fact, a 
wish or command: Insistid en que le acompahasemos a su finca, ‘he 
insisted that we should accompany him to his country estate’. Compare 
this example with: Insisto en que esta criatura no esta suficientemente 
alimentada (M.D.), ‘I insist that this child is not properly fed’. Many 
verbs, like ordenar, cannot be used with the indicative: Los oficiales... 
ordenaron se mantuviesen donde estaban (t.s.), ‘The officers ordered 
them to remain where they were’. Sometimes the two moods may be 
contrasted in the same sentence: Del Cuartel General querian que se 
aclarasen las cosas y las cosas no se aclaraban (t.s.), ‘Headquarters 
kept asking that matters should be explained and matters were not 
explained’. 
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The opposition between the use of the subjunctive rather than the 
indicative after verbs of statement in order to throw doubt on a pos¬ 
sible fact, is very subtle. Ningun periodico dice que se prepara la 
guerra. This suggests, by means of the indicative, ‘war is being 
prepared, but no newspaper says anything about it’. But if we put the 
subjunctive prepare, the meaning is altered to, ‘war may or may not 
be in preparation; at any rate, no newspaper says anything’; 

Pero g no me has dicho que ya no te interesa ?, ‘But didn’t you tell 
me you weren’t interested in him?’ 

No he dicho que no me interese. He dicho que no estoy enamorada 
de el (t.l.t.), ‘I didn’t say I was not interested in him. I said 
I was not in love with him’. 

In the question the lack of interest is assumed to be a fact, so the 
indicative is used. In the reply this is neither affirmed nor denied, but 
left as a mere possibility. 

Strictly, the subjunctive is bound to be used to express any cause of 
emotion: Temo que se hay a roto, ‘I’m afraid it’s got broken’; / Que 
pena que se haya roto! ‘what a pity that it’s got broken’. In the former 
of these examples the breakage is expressed as only feared, not as 
certain. In the second the breakage seems scarcely in doubt, but it is 
still not being stated as a fact, only as an idea sufficient to cause an 
emotional reaction; it becomes part of the emotion itself. To omit the 
link with the emotion would restore full reality: / Que pena! se ha 
roto. In send que volaban aviones en la noche, perception, not emotion 
is meant by sentir ‘I heard ...’. In Casi senda que no hubiese un avion 
a la vista (t.s.), ‘He was almost sorry there was not one plane in sight’ 
—here again emotion is the deciding factor; his emotion is real, 
whether or not there in fact were planes in sight. In an apparent 
exception; temo que va a llover, all idea of emotion has been lost from 
the verb temer which here means no more than ‘believe, think’. 

Normally an expression of belief will be followed by an indicative, 
since to believe a thing (and generally to hope a thing also) is to treat 
it as if it were a known fact, whereas disbelief and denial usually 
indicate doubt and hypothesis. But to establish rules would be un¬ 
reasonable : In No dire que le odio, porque no odio a nadie (J.v.), ‘I will 
not say that I hate him, because I do not hate anyone’, Valera seems 
to break a favourite grammarians’ rule that the subjunctive follows 
verbs of denying. But to have put the subjunctive would mean some¬ 
thing like ‘I won’t say whether I hate him or not . . ., would leave 
the matter in doubt and not be an absolute denial. Sometimes con¬ 
siderations of tense, or rather time, influence the mood; No sabia 
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que estaba usted aqui, ‘I did not know that you were here’ (but I know 
now that you were). In the mind of the speaker knowledge has now 
taken the place of any uncertainty. Something of the opposite takes 
place in: Al pronto crei que este nombre fuese un pseuddnimo, (e.p.b.), 
‘At first I believed that this was a pen-name’. The point is that by this 
time it was known that it was not, and this influences the mind of the 
speaker. Since so much depends on what the speaker is suggesting, 
often almost subconsciously, it is not surprising to find that there is 
no grammatical rule for questions like iCrees que podemos terminar 
a tiempo ? (a straightforward, open question) and g Cree usted que 
exista en mi algo anormal ? ‘do you think that there is something 
abnormal in me ? (not at all an open question, but one loaded with 
doubt and more a statement ‘you surely don’t believe ... ?’ or at 
any rate leaving much room for doubt). 

Simple opposition is found after tal vez, quiza, acaso ‘perhaps’ and 
the conjunctions meaning ‘although’. In Quizas tienes razon, ‘perhaps 
you are right’, agreement rather than doubt is indicated. Compare: 
Quiza se creyeran que habia sucumbido en uno de esos ataques de los 
partisanos (t.s.), ‘Perhaps they believed that he had perished in one 
of those attacks by the partisans’. In concessive clauses aun cuando 
‘even though’ practically always expresses hypothesis and por mucho / 
mas que is also rarely followed by an indicative. But whatever the 
introducing conjunction may be, it is normal for a following verb to 
vary in mood according to the intention of the speaker: acaso vendra 
manana, ‘perhaps he will come tomorrow’; Tal vez no sea verdad, 
‘maybe it isn’t true’. It is the degree of doubt which determines whether 
the indicative or the subjunctive be used. If the particle does not 
precede the verb it cannot affect it: Lo olvidd quizas, ‘he forgot it, 
perhaps’. 

In Aunque es domingo, tengo que trabajar, ‘although it’s Sunday, I 
have to work’ and Aunque sea domingo, tengo que trabajar, ‘it may be 
Sunday, but I still have to work’, the distinction is subtle and in some 
languages practically impossible to convey without circumlocution. 
English however finds itself at no disadvantage and makes a similar 
distinction. In the example already quoted (p. 67); Aunque es ricoj 
Aunque sea rico, the indicative implies knowledge or assumption 
that he is rich while the subjunctive leaves this as an hypothesis. 

Depending on their inherent meaning many temporal conjunctions 
may be followed by the indicative or the subjunctive. If they introduce 
an action which has happened, is happening, or happens habitually, 
then the indicative follows. But since what is indicated as may be 
going to happen or may have been going to happen is not real but no 
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more than an hypothesis, the subjunctive is bound to follow. Antes 
que can, on account of its meaning, only be followed by the subjunc¬ 
tive : Mi padre la acaba de palmar y necesito llegar . . . antes que 
empiece a enfriarse (j.g.), ‘My father has just died and I must get 
there before he is cold’. But indicative/subjunctive opposition is 
found after other temporal conjunctions: Se aguanto hasta que se 
distanciaron (t.s.), ‘He waited until they drew away’. They did draw 
away. If the action had not yet occurred it would remain hypothetical, 
since it might never happen, and the Spanish would be: Esperaba 
hasta que se distanciasen, ‘he was waiting till they should draw away’. 
The same distinction can be made in English. Habitual action which 
straddles the past, the present and the future will employ the indica¬ 
tive : Cuando voy a Madrid, quedo en el Hotel Colon, ‘when(ever) I go 
to Madrid...’. But if the habitual action is in a hypothetical future the 
subjunctive again operates. To make clear in such cases that an 
habitual action is meant, toda vez que, siempre que may replace 
cuando: Siempre que pases su tumba, deja alll algunas f lores silvestres, 
‘whenever you (may) pass her grave,...’. 

It has already been remarked how clauses which express a result 
take an indicative, while those which express intention only take a 
subjunctive, since the intended result is purely hypothetical: Mi 
madre me envio a que concluyese el grado de bachiller (p.b.), ‘My 
mother sent me so that I might reach university entrance’; Hablas 
de una manera que no te entiendo (f.g.l.), ‘You speak in such a way 
that I cannot understand you’. In the first example, the intention alone 
exists, the result is left in doubt. In the second, there is no suggestion 
that Yerma has any intention of obfuscating her husband. 

Relative clauses have an adjectival function and qualify some 
thing or person, technically known as the antecedent. If this antecedent 
is a known thing or person, the verb of the clause will be indicative; 
if the antecedent is negative or indefinite, the verb in the clause is 
bound to be subjunctive inasmuch as it depends on something whose 
existence is in doubt or altogether denied: Busco a un hombre que se 
ha ofrecido a ayudarme, ‘I’m looking for a (known and existing) man 
who has offered to help me’ is carefully distinguished from Busco un 
hombre que me pueda ayudar, ‘I’m looking for a (= any) man who may 
be able to help me’. Compare also: No hay nadie que me pueda ayudar, 
‘there is nobody who can help me’ and El que se porte mal se las 
entendera conmigo (t.s.), ‘whoever behaves badly will have me to 
deal with’. It is not suggested that anybody is necessarily going to 
step out of line. Compare: A los que se comport an bien, se les da una 
paga, ‘those who behave themselves well get supplementary pay’. 
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Yet another straightforward opposition is found in causal clauses. 
If the clause is stated as a real one, the indicative is normally employed; 
but if the cause is negated it becomes a rejectable hypothesis and will 
take the subjunctive mood: No trabajo porque me guste, ‘I don’t 
work because I like it’. Usually the real cause follows: Pablo todos 
los dias le regalaba flores, no porque el las apreciase, sino porque sabla 
que legustaban a ella. (f.c.), ‘ ... not because he was fond of them, but 
because he knew that she liked them’. If the cause is merely suggested, 
is not intended to convince or is not regarded as sufficient, again the 
subjunctive is used: A las personas no se las quiere porque lo merezcan 
o no (t.l.t.), ‘One does not like people because they may or may not 
deserve it’. 

But it is in this type of clause that we encounter one of the rare 
anomalies which affect the subjunctive. After como, ‘since, as’, the 
subjunctive is often used even when a real reason seems to be stated: 
Como no vengas, iremos sin tl, ‘since you won’t come,... ’; Como no me 
entendiera, no le pude dar el informe, ‘since he did not understand 
me,...’. When como means ‘if’, it is always followed by a subjunctive 
and the first of these two examples is reminiscent of this (‘if’ could be 
substituted for ‘since’) but this cannot be said of the other example and 
ya que, ‘since, seeing that’, is also very occasionally found with a 
subjunctive verb. On the other hand de aid que, ‘(and) that is why...’, 
is invariably followed by the subjunctive though the indicative would 
be the logical choice: De ahl que los Caprichos y los Disparates de 
Goya . . . actuen . . . como un instrumento de desunificacion . . . de 
la vida colectiva (g.g.s.), ‘That is why the “Disparates” ... act as a 
disunifying instrument . . .’. This fairly common, rather literary 
usage, has escaped the notice of most grammarians. 

It is in conditional sentences that there has been most invasion of 
the subjunctive by the indicative, since whereas in other usages of the 
verb the abandoned future subjunctive has been replaced by the 
present subjunctive, here the present indicative is normal. It is not 
impossible, as a literary construction for the sake of vividness, for 
the present of the indicative to replace a past subjunctive in conditional 
expressions in past tense where fulfilment is by now impossible and 
the subjunctive therefore logical: Pero tu, si a ti se dirige gque le 
habrias contestado ? (m.u.), ‘Just imagine he speaks to you, what 
would you have answered ?’ 

In the remoter, past-tense forms it is normal for the past subjunctive 
to attract the past-future (conditional) indicative: Yo hubiera ( = 
habrla) sido un gran musico si hubiera querido (t.l.t.), ‘I should have 
been a great musician if I had liked’. This is especially common in 
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compound tenses, as here, where the alternative subjunctive in -se 
is also, though much more rarely, used. 

Where English uses a conditional construction with a present sub¬ 
junctive : ‘if he should come early, show him into the waiting-room’, 
Spanish, unable to use the present subjunctive after si, and unwilling 
to use the future subjunctive, may use a conditional conjunction other 
than si. The subjunctive is now bound to appear: caso que venga 
temprano, dirijale a la sala de esperar. More colloquially como would 
also be possible here, though it is more frequently negative, followed 
by no (see above, p. 72). 

Another common circumstance in which indicative/subjunctive 
opposition is not only important in itself but useful in understanding 
the theory behind the use of the subjunctive mood, is in clauses which 
express some comparison. The guiding factor is the thing with which 
the comparison is being made:... como un gran mar que lo inundara 
todo (t.l.t.), ‘Like a great sea which overwhelmed everything’. 
But the sea is quite imaginary and the verb which depends on it is 
even farther from reality. This subjunctive use coincides with that of 
adjectival clauses, of which this is, in fact one, mentioned on p. 71. 
In Alguien en un rincon hipaba como si se estuviera muriendo (t.s.), 
‘Someone in a corner was hiccupping as if he were dying’; como si, 
the same as English ‘as if’ introduces an ‘unreal’ comparison; 
it suggests a hypothesis. The normal English subjunctive with 
‘were’ should be noticed. Whether the man was really dying or not is 
unimportant, and in fact the passage continues: Seguramente se 
estaba muriendo, ‘without a doubt he was dying’. 

A genuine feeling for what the subjunctive stands for is more useful 
than a knowledge of all the theoretical rules for its employment, 
which are too extensive and complicated to operate efficiently at 
normal speech-rates and are largely unknown to the native speaker 
who is treating the mood as a semantic phenomenon, a means at 
hand of expressing himself in such and such a way. It is hoped that 
these remarks will have given something of the essential meaning and 
usefulness of this extremely important aspect of the modern Spanish 
language. 
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REQUEST AND COMMAND 


In literature the observance of forms and formalities need not go 
further than style. In speech such observances often become a matter 
of manners, the sense, that is, of courtesy. Though this is not strictly 
speaking the business of grammar, basic grammatical forms are 
called upon in Spanish to express these formal concepts of request 
and command which play such a large part in daily speech. 

No precise boundary need be drawn between command and request. 
Both are ‘free utterances regularly followed by action responses’. The 
English-speaker is too likely to form caiques on set expressions like 
‘come this way’, ‘follow me, sir’, ‘please show me... ’, ‘tell me, please, 
. . . ‘take the first on the left’. In practice the basic imperative, 
whether formed of the true imperative (for the second person) or the 
subjunctive, is not considered especially courteous, nor is it saved 
by the addition of por favor. Even straightforward commands are 
not limited to the imperative-subjunctive forms. 

The imperative-subjunctive for commands includes the first 
person plural vamos a with an infinitive, this being an archaic form of 
the present subjunctive, now limited to the formation of a command. 
Though more formal, the normal subjunctive vayamos may be used, 
while the simple subjunctive is less usual in the affirmative, most 
usual in the negative: No hablemos mas de este asunto, ‘let us say no 
more about this matter’; Vayamos mejor al ano 1802 (g.g.s.), ‘Let us 
rather go to the year 1802’. 

With softened command force the indicative is not unusual, either 
in the present or the future: Vete a ver al bueno de don Julio y le 
cuentas lo que ocurre con la beca (J.G.), ‘Go and see good old Don 
Julio and tell him what is happening about the scholarship’. Here the 
true imperative and the indicative have been combined. It may be 
considered that the present, representing the action as already 
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happening, is more vivid, but more abrupt, than the future: Ustedes 
me perdonaran (j.g.), ‘You will please forgive me’; Pero te vendras 
con nosotros (m.u.), ‘But you’ll come with us’, listed espera may be 
stated as a brusque command; even more so, though only used 
familiarly, is a te estas callando, ‘you be quiet!’, a formula more 
common in America. 

A simple question may have the effect of a command: gTe quieres 
collar ? (f.g.l.), ‘Will you shut up?’. gNo te quieres collar ? would 
mean the same; gquieres no molestarl ‘will you not make a nuisance 
of yourself?’ represents the formula for a negative command. Despite 
the brusqueness possible with this formation, it is one of the common¬ 
est ways of framing a polite request: gQuiere us ted decirme donde 
esta la estacion ? with the remoter alternative quisiera. This formula 
may be used in the tu, vosotros and usted(es) forms. The locution 
slrvase (listed) with a following infinitive is formal and limited largely 
to commercial correspondence: slrvase acusar recibo de dicha mercan- 
cla, ‘kindly acknowledge receipt of the above consignment’. 

One of the commonest ways of framing a command is to employ 
the infinitive. This is common in public notices, whether affirmative 
or negative: no fumar, ‘no smoking’; no planchar, ‘do not iron’; 
empujar, ‘push’; entrar sin llamar, ‘enter without knocking’. As a 
general, fairly brusque command it is sometimes preceded by a: 
lA collar! (f.g.l.), ‘shut up!’; Todos a comer, ‘come and eat, every¬ 
body!’ This example suggests the origin of the a. The plain infinitive 
is especially normal in military commands: De tres en fondo. ; Vamos! 
alinearse con el codo (t.s.), ‘Three ranks. Wake up! Space off by the 
elbow’. The infinitive also frequently replaces the vosotros command- 
form in colloquial speech, due to the weakness of the final -d of this 
form: Seguir trabajando y con vuestra fuerza aumentareis vuestro nivel 
de vida (m.d.), ‘Keep on working and you will increase your standard 
of living’. 

Several other softened or polite request-forms are available, and 
can be used in the familiar or the polite construction (tu or usted), 
singular or plural: haga usted el favor de ..., tenga usted la bondad 
de ..., tenga usted la complacencia de... /be so good, so kind as to 
... ’ etc., all followed by an infinitive and the last two, being so much 
more formal, being more likely in the polite form. Conditional 
constructions, whether complete or elliptical, in the present (with 
indicative) or past (with subjunctive), also serve as implied requests: 
si te das prisa llegaremos antes (== date prisa) and less abrupt because 
more remote: si te dieses prisa llegariamos antes, ‘if you would be 
quick we should get there earlier’. 
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THE NON-FINITE VERB 


Except in their non-verbal extensions (the infinitive to a pure noun, 
the past participle to an adjective), the non-finite parts of the verb 
serve to do two things. (1) To extend the finite verb in aspect, in 
mood, and in attaching to it and making part of it very numerous 
concepts, so that a finite verbal expression consists of one finite part 
or a finite part and a number of nonfinite parts: han llegado, van a 
llegar, vienen llegando, esperan conocerte, no te habiamos querido 
seguir esperando. (2) As substitutes for entire clauses, where they 
serve brevity and conciseness. Such clauses may be adjectival, ad¬ 
verbial clauses of time, manner, cause, condition etc., or noun 
clauses, for example depending on a verb of statement. 

Since a non-finite verb by definition does not show tense or subject 
(though in some cases a subject can be made to accompany it, generally, 
it should be noted, immediately after it, almost as if it were a termina¬ 
tion: al salir yo, ‘as I went out’), it is normal for the phrase to share 
the tense and subject of the main verb, though this ‘rule of same 
subjects’, which will be mentioned again later, is broken in absolute 
constructions where the differing subject is made clear by stating it. 
Some freedom exists to make a non-finite dependent on the object of 
the main verb. Examples will be given of this usage which has some¬ 
times led to objections from grammarians. 

All these non-finite expressions can be divided into dependent 
phrases, whose subject is the same as that of the main verb, and 
absolute phrases whose subject is not the same, the expression having 
adverbial value and having reference to the conditions under which 
the main verb takes place. This absolute use is much commoner in 
Spanish than in English. 
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The only true non-finite parts of the Spanish verb are the infinitive, 
the gerund and the past participle. There is no present participle and 
the original Latin present participle has been reduced to mere 
adjective status. 

The infinitive 

The basic function of the infinitive is as a verb-noun. It is bound, like 
any other noun-referend, to act as subject or object of another verb 
or as object of a preposition, unless it stands in apposition to another 
referend. At the same time it remains verbal in that it may govern 
objects according to its inherent transitivity. The only normal 
‘extension’ of the infinitive is really a limitation: verb-noun->noun. 
Between the extremes of the development poder, ‘to be able’->-(e/) 
poder, ‘power’ with plural poderes, ‘powers, power of attorney’, 
various stages of development may be found, e.g., querer es poder, 
‘will is equivalent to ability’, where each infinitive is similar to an 
abstract noun. Though a number of infinitives have acquired special 
noun-usage - deber, ‘duty’; andar, ‘gait’; parecer, ‘opinion’; poder - 
any infinitive can be employed in the double usage of a normal verbal 
noun, approximately as the English verbal noun in -ing, even though 
another verbal noun already exists. Unlike other verbal nouns how¬ 
ever, it can still take the objects and extensions of a verb; El reconocer 
las leyes de Dios y el obedecer a ellas distingue a los seres humanos de 
los animates, ‘recognizing the laws of God (or the recognition of...) 
and obeying them .. .’; Un dejar atras un concepto humano y penetrar 
en otro (t.s.), ‘A leaving behind (of) one human concept and penetrat¬ 
ing another’. 

The essential nominal function of the infinitive rules the frequent 
verb + infinitive construction. In expressions like puedo salir, ‘I can 
go out’; se bailor, ‘I know how to dance’; prometio venir, ‘he promised 
to come’; the dependent infinitive is essentially the direct object of 
a transitive verb (it should be noted that poder is basically transitive). 
If the governing verb is not transitive, and in some cases where it 
may be transitive or not, then a logical preposition serves as a link. 
Mere fill-prepositions as in French and Italian, 1 are practically 
unknown in Spanish, because of the firm recognition of the noun¬ 
function of the infinitive. Verbs of beginning are employed intransi¬ 
tively and take a logical a; verbs of stopping and pausing, take a 
logical de: comenzo a llover, ‘it began to rain’; dejo de escribir, ‘he left 
off writing’. Tardar, ‘take time’, is intransitive; one says tardar en 
una cosa, ‘be long in a thing’, and therefore tardamos en darnos 
cuenta, ‘we were a long time (in) realizing’. 
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Many transitive verbs are allowed both a direct object and one 
which depends on a preposition; this second object is frequently an 
infinitive: le disuadi del plan, ‘I dissuaded him from the plan’; le 
disuadi de arriesgar su dinero, ‘I dissuaded him from risking his 
money’. Very few anomalies exist; aprender is properly transitive - 
aprendio rapidamente el idioma - but it inserts a before an infinitive 
probably by analogy with ensehar, ‘teach’, where the a indicates 
abstract motion towards the infinitive object: le ensene a hablar el 
idioma. 

Though it is not strictly a rule and permits certain exceptions, 
Spanish governs and limits its use of the infinitive by what may be 
termed the same-subject rule, stated thus: ‘A subordinate clause may 
be replaced by a governed infinitive if the true subject of the infinitive is 
the same as that of the verb it depends on’. Conversely a dependent 
infinitive does not need its true subject to be mentioned because it is 
known from the governing verb. The English constructions ‘I 
prefer you not to smoke’, ‘I prefer your not smoking’, though theoreti¬ 
cally possible in Spanish are excluded by this rule. But ‘I prefer not 
to smoke’ is correctly prefiero no fumar. 

Spanish therefore rejects the Latin Accusative + Infinitive con¬ 
struction for indirect statements: scio eos abesse, ‘I know them to be 
absent’; dicit innumerabiles esse mundos, ‘he said there were countless 
worlds’. A full clause, which is nevertheless still technically object 
of the statement verb, must be used; Se que esta ausente. But when the 
subjects are the same, the infinitive may be used, though in indirect 
statements this is a literary rather than a colloquial construction: 
Albucasim decia haber alcanzado los reinos del imperio de Sin (j.l.b.), 
‘Albucasim used to say he had reached the realms of the empire of 
[China]’. 

A major exception to the rule of same subjects is found in the use of 
the infinitive as direct object in preference to a full clause (though not 
excluding the use of a clause if preferred) after verbs of perception 
(per, oir, percibir, observar ) and after certain causative verbs and 
verbs of command, especially dejar, mandar and hacer, also permitir, 
impedir, aconsejar, ordenar. In its simplest form this construction 
consists in: Governing Verb (G.V.) + Infinitive (Inf.) + [Extensions of 
the Infinitive (E.I.)]. The agent, usually a person, or ‘logical subject’ of 
the dependent infinitive may then be added at will as an Indirect 
Object (I.O.) of the Governing Verb. Confusingly, but typically a 
pronoun-object of the dependent infinitive may be atatched to the 
G.V.: Se (I.O.) lo mande (G.V.) hacer (Inf.), ‘I ordered him to do it’, 
where lo is the direct object of hacer. Le mande hacerlo is however 
quite permissible. This is about the maximum of complications 
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normally found. Once the construction is felt to become too involved 
it is abandoned and a simple clause used: Le mande que se lo diese, 
‘I ordered him to give it to him’. Even here, le could be feminine and 
se any third person in accordance with the normal ambiguity of these 
pronouns. Explanatory a el etc., may be added if required. 

Some grammarians attempt to explain this construction by saying 
that under certain circumstances the dependent infinitive is, or 
functions as, passive. This seems as confusing as it is unjustifiable and 
incorrect. It fails to take full account of the clear noun + verb value 
of the infinitive already observed. The development of the construction 
is as follows: (a) G.V. + Inf.: 01 cantar, ‘I heard singing’, permiten 
fumar, ‘they allow smoking’, (b) G.V. + Inf. + E.I.: 01 cantar una 
balada, ‘I heard singing a ballad, i.e. I heard a ballad sung’; permiten 
fumar cigarrillos, ‘they allow smoking cigarettes’, (c) G.V. + Inf. 

[ + E.I.] + I.O.: 01 cantar {una balada ) a unpastor, ‘I heard a shepherd 
singing (a ballad). Nos (I.O.) permiten fumar {cigarrillos), ‘they allow 
us to smoke (cigarettes). 

The position of the I.O. is very variable, and the G.V. may be 
treated as impersonal: Se oyd cantar, ‘singing could be heard’. Of 
course in (b) especially, a passive translation may be convenient in 
English, but that is not to say that the Spanish active infinitive ever 
has passive value in this construction. One further example can be 
added and analysed: 

Nunca oi decir a un hombre comiendo que buenas son 

estas manzanas (f.g.l.) 

(G.V.) (Inf.) (I.O.) (E.I.) 

‘I never heard a man eating say, “How good these apples are”’. 
Incidentally as will be seen from the remarks on the Gerund in this 
chapter, the use here of comiendo is unusual. 

Though Spanish is not, like Portuguese, able to attach personal 
terminations to the infinitive in order to make clear the subject of 
this, a type of personal infinitive is occasionally found in another 
relaxation of the same-subject rule. Infinitive expressions which stand 
for temporal, concessive, conditional and other subordinate clauses 
are sometimes found, mostly in literature, with a logical subject 
differing from that of the main verb. The new subject is then added 
immediately after the infinitive to which it belongs: De no llegar mi 
hermano antes de mediodia, nos marcharemos sin el, ‘if my brother 
does not arrive before noon, we shall leave without him’. In the two 
examples which follow, the two subjects are the same in the first, but 
not in the second: Antes que pagarla, Utah decidio sacrificar los 
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maletines (j.g.), ‘Rather than pay her, Utah decided to sacrifice the 
suitcases’; Poco tiempto despues, al ir a concluir yo el bachillerato, 
mi abuelo murid, (p.b.), ‘A little later, when I went to finish matricu¬ 
lating my grandfather died’; (the yo has become slightly displaced 
from ir.) 

Several types of subordinate clause are often replaced in compressed 
form by an infinitive expression dependent on some preposition which 
fulfils the function of the original conjunction. This is especially 
obvious in temporal clauses, where English shows almost exact 
parallels: antes de llegar, ‘before arriving’, is equivalent to antes que 
llegaran/llegara, ‘before they/I arrived’, the real subject of the in¬ 
finitive being taken as that of the main verb. But the specialized 
uses of certain prepositions to indicate condition, concession, cause 
and means deserve special mention. 

A and de are especially employed to indicate condition: de ser asi, 
‘if it is so’, ‘if it were so’ ( = si fuera asi ); a haberlo sabido, no se lo 
habria dicho, ‘if I had known I should not have told him it’. 

Por as well as de may indicate cause: tuvo verguenza de entrar por 
haber llegado tarde, ‘he was ashamed to go in because of arriving late’. 
This is common and a natural extension of the preposition (cf. also 
English). The use of de may be compared to the English use of‘from’: 
A algunos de ellos Maria los conocia de haberlos visto en los pasillos 
de la casa (p.b.), ‘Some of them Maria knew from having seen them 
in the passages of the house’. 

Con is common to express concession, sometimes also condition: 
Maria, con ser muy joven, no carecia de conocimientos del mundo 
(p.g.), Maria, although very young, was not without experience of 
the world’; Con venir tarde, tendras que seguirnos en le tren, ‘if you 
come late ...’. It will be seen that causal and other significances may 
frequently be attached to the gerund. 

The gerund 

The gerund is entirely restricted to the function of a verbal adverb; 
though it remains a verb in that it can take objects, it is, properly, 
bound to depend on another verb which it may be said to modify 
like any adverb, though frequently the modified verb is only an auxili¬ 
ary, forming part of a compound tense-aspect in conjunction with 
the gerund. We may compare estuvieron entrando los invitados, ‘the 
guests were going in’ and subid corriendo la escalera, ‘he went up the 
stairs running’. It follows that the true subject of the gerund should be 
the same as that of the main verb which it modifies and a rule of same 
subjects operates as with the infinitive. The correct employment of the 
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gerund is one of the most bitterly argued aspects of Spanish. An 
analysis of the various ‘improper’ uses of the gerund listed and con¬ 
demned by grammarians (see, for example, Manuel Seco, Diccionario 
de dudas de la lengua espanola, Aguilar, under Gerundio ) shows that 
the farther the gerund drifts from the status of an adverb modifying 
the main verb, the more it is likely to be condemned, though often 
without any cogent reason being given. In practice the only really bad 
usages are those which lead to doubt, but one of the commonest 
employments of the gerund among the best writers going beyond the 
limits stated is to make it refer to the object of a verb of perception. 
The English ‘I saw him crossing the street’ is in no way ambiguous, but 
the Spanish Le vi cruzando la calle presents ambiguous distribution 
of the gerund expression. Who was crossing the street, I or he? 
Usage is now so general that this construction is now generally 
permitted, the gerund expression going with the object. If it should be 
intended to accompany the subject the word-order is best changed and 
the subject inserted: cruzando yo la calle, le vi en la otra acera, ‘as I was 
crossing the street, I saw him on the opposite pavement’. But the most 
normal construction is with al and an infinitive: al cruzar la calle 
le vi. . . which by the rule of same subjects leaves no possibility of 
doubt. The attachment of a gerund to the object of a verb of perception 
cannot seriously be objected to: Oyeron el reloj de la Puerta del Sol 
dando las diez (b.p.g.), ‘They heard the clock of the P. del S. striking 
ten o’clock’; La calle parecla alegrarse al sentir a los chiquillos corri- 
e'ndola y chillando. (m.u.), ‘The street seemed to rejoice on seeing the 
little children running along it and shouting’. 

There is less inclination to allow the dependence of a gerund on the 
object of a verb not one of perception. A relative clause would be 
preferable, in this example for instance: A cadapaso tropezabamos con 
domesticas llevando entre las manos grandes ramos (a.p.v.), ‘At every 
step we ran into domestics carrying in their hands great branches’; 
( . . . domesticas que llevaban . . . would avoid any suspicion of 
misuse). 

Even the use of the gerund when it depends on the verb ser or an 
equivalent is looked on with suspicion (see Manuel Seco; op. cit.): 
Es Europa llamando a sus mejores (t.s.), ‘It is Europe calling to her 
finest men’. Once again a relative clause ... que llama ... would be a 
possible substitute, but though here the adverbial and verb-modifying 
use of the gerund is about as weak as it can be, there is no dislocation of 
the gerund from the main verb and the meaning is clear. This use can, 
besides, be related to that of the gerund in titles to be mentioned 
below. 
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Within its permitted use the gerund has certain distinguishable 
values. Most commonly of all it is used in the formation of verbal 
aspects which indicate a continuous action (Chapter 11): Estoy 
siendo indiscreta (e.p.b.), ‘I am being tactless’. Otherwise it stands in 
a closely adverbial relationship to a main verb which it modifies: 
Pasamos la vida disputando (a.p.v.), ‘We spent life arguing;’ Heredia 
aguardo en la calle fumando un cigarrillo (j.g.), ‘Heredia waited in the 
street smoking a cigarette’. This meaning of‘attendant circumstances’ 
is most usual when the gerund stands for a separate clause. It often 
has temporal value, indicating an action more or less simultaneous 
with the finite verb and at the same time causatively connected with it: 
Abriendolo, enseho el contenido a dona Manolita (J.v.), ‘Opening it he 
showed the contents to Dona M.’. The causative value may be domi¬ 
nant: No llegando a tiempo no pudimos coger el tren, ‘Because we did 
not arrive in time ... ’; Sin hijos la vida es mas dulce. Yo soy feliz no 
teniendolos (f.g.l.), ‘Life is sweeter without children. I am happy not 
having any’. The adverbial concept of attendant circumstances is 
frequently extended to one of means or manner, even of condition or 
concession: Tu madre evito elpeligro . . . marchandose (c.L.), ‘Your 
mother escaped the danger by clearing out’. 

Usually with causal significance the gerund is sometimes preceded 
by en. This, the only preposition which can accompany the gerund, is 
here acting rather as an adverbial particle: En no estando arrimada 
a mi ... la pobrecita se encuentra como perdida (M.U.), ‘When she 
is not clinging close to me the poor little thing finds herself quite 
lost’. 

The gerund may be used absolutely, in a phrase in no way gram¬ 
matically connected with the main verb, but standing for some circum¬ 
stantial clause whose subject would differ from that of the verb: Pues 
lo hare’, vosotros siendo testigos, ‘well, I’ll do it, you being witnesses’. 
Common in Cervantine prose these absolute phrases now tend to 
sound stilted and are rarely encountered. Absolutely the gerund is more 
often found in exclamations and titles - typically elliptical forms. It 
is often possible to postulate an understood verb on which the free¬ 
standing gerund depends: / Mira , un buque hundiendose!, ‘look, a 
boat sinking!’. Titles of works by Goya are: La vieja hilando, ‘the 
old woman spinning’, Mujeres defendiendose de bandidos, ‘Women 
defending themselves from bandits’, Doha Lola Jimenez dibujando. 

Despite an increasing freedom being allowed to the gerund it can 
never be used as an adjective except for the two words hirviendo 
‘boiling’ and ardiendo ‘burning’, which remain indeclinable and are in 
any case better replaced by hirviente , ardiente. Some uses of the gerund 
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cannot be justified under any heading: Se hizo de noche preparando 
el alojamiento (t.s.), ‘Night came (they) preparing the quarters’. 


The past participle 

The past participle, ‘past’, that is, in that it indicates the tenseless 
effect of a preceding causative action, suffers fewer restrictions than 
the other non-finite parts of the Spanish verb, since it either forms 
part of a verbal expression or, having adjectival function, is 
closely attached to its referend as well as having normal adjective- 
declension. 

The past participle has clear dual function, as supine and as a 
verbal adjective. It can extend this second use to that of a pure 
adjective and thus act as a noun-adjective. The supine is invariable, 
strictly speaking neuter (it may be compared with the Swedish 
kallat, glomt, givit, basically the neuter form of the participle-adjective) 
and is only used to form the perfect aspect with haber. In other con¬ 
structions of the perfect aspect, when compounded with ser, estar or 
their equivalents, the past participle is a verbal adjective; it agrees 
like an adjective, while indicating the result of a verb: ban sido aco- 
metidos por los salvajes, ‘they have been attacked by the savages’; 
Llevo recorridasmuchasmillas, ‘I have travelled many miles’. Retaining 
adjective status the participle may largely cease to indicate the result 
of particular verbal activity. It may then be considered a pure adjec¬ 
tive : culpado, ‘guilty’; opuesto, ‘opposite’; resuelto, ‘resolute’. Some 
trace of the verbs culpar, ‘blame’; oponer, ‘place opposite’; resolverse, 
‘make up one’s mind’, are still observable. But some participles have 
acquired a special meaning: pesado, ‘heavy, boring’; osado, ‘daring’; 
aburrido, ‘boring’, as well as ‘bored’, ahorrado, ‘thrifty’. 

Because of its general similarity to English usage that of the Spanish 
past participle offers little difficulty. But it is common in absolute 
expressions indicating attendant circumstances having some bearing 
on the main verb: una vez salido el tren, abandonamos la estacion, 
‘once the train had gone, we left the station’. The subject of these 
expressions is not that of the main verb: Descehido el turbante, se 
miro en un espejo de metal (j.l.b.), ‘With his turban unwound, he 
looked at himself...’. To give a precise indication of time, antes de, 
despues de or luego de may be added immediately before the participle, 
in the same position as una vez above: luego de terminada la ceremonia, 
fuimos a comer, ‘immediately the ceremony was over en 

Inglaterra, en Dinamarca y en Rusia no corre la savia hasta mucho 
despue's de proclamada ...la primavera (p.a. a.), ‘In England, Denmark, 
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and Russia the sap does not flow until long after Spring has been 
proclaimed’. 

1. e.g., II est impossible de faire cela; Prometto di venire subito. 
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SER AND ESTAR 


Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan and Italian owe the possession of two 
verbs translating ‘to be’ to an extension of the meaning of the Latin 
stare (past participle statu(m)) ‘stand’, which gives Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese and Catalan estar, Italian stare. Latin esse gives Spanish ser 
though the present of the subjunctive is developed from Latin 
sedeam> sea. Stare and estar are cognate with English ‘stand’, 
Greek toTYjjii (stem am-), Russian CTOXTb. An important pointer to 
its meaning is the word ‘state’, from the Latin statuQn) > Spanish 
estado. 

Briefly the uses of these two verbs may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Ser. With noun or adjective (which, especially with animate 
subjects, largely cease to be distinguishable and must be treated as 
noun-adjectives) denotes identity, existence, permanent state. Ramsey 
and Spaulding’s A Textbook of Modern Spanish 1 adds to identity the 
idea of membership of a class (§§ 16.2,16.8) and to existence, that of 
occurrence: La boda sera en Madrid. But these are not so much three 
or five different concepts as one concept seen in different ways. When 
ser accompanies a true past participle (not one that has adopted pure 
adjectival sense), it produces a passive expression indicating transition 
to a state (see Chapter 16). Used absolutely, ser reveals its basic 
meaning in modern Spanish of ‘exist’: Pienso, por eso soy, ‘I think, 
therefore I am’: Ser, y no saber nada, y ser sin rumbo cierto (r.d.), 
‘To exist and know nothing, exist and be going nowhere’. Though to a 
large extent the idea of existence is conveyed by haber, used imperson¬ 
ally and taking an object: Si hay un Dios, ‘if there is a God’. But if a 
definite thing is postulated, ser or existir must be used: Si Dios es, 
‘if God exists’. 

4 
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(2) Estar. Basically this means ‘stand, be in a place’ or, by extension 
‘in a circumstance’ however permanent these may be considered to be : 2 
alii estaba la estatua del santo (v.b.i.) ; Madrid esta en Espana ; estas en 
amoves con Elisa, ‘you are on courting-terms with Elisa’; el misterio 
esta en el propio Fernando (e.j.p.). Estar cannot take a simple noun 
complement, though it is possible to say estar hecho un leon, ‘to be as 
furious as a lion’. An adjective accompanying estar remains essentially 
an adjective, in distinction to its value when used with ser, and denotes 
a purely circumstantial state: El alcalde estaba perplejo (v.b.i.), ‘the 
mayor was puzzled’. Because of its basic meaning estar is especially 
common in the formation of the verbal aspect indicating continuing 
or progressive action or state (Chapter 11). In this it is similar to 
Portuguese and Catalan (with estar), Italian (with stare) and English 
(with ‘be’). With a past participle the result of an action is indicated 
(Chapter 16). Estar is also found in a few expressions with the in¬ 
finitive which will be mentioned later. 

The ser [estar opposition is of immense importance in the Spanish 
language, which makes more extensive use of it than do Catalan or 
Italian and perhaps slightly more logical use than Portuguese, though 
these two languages practically coincide in this as in so many matters. 
It must be repeated that the formula Subject - ser - Complement is 
virtually the same whether the complement is considered a noun or an 
adjective; the verb ser is, in the main, equivalent to an equals sign. 
The use of the article un, una before the complement has been explained 
in Chapter 7. English translation helps to make this point clear: 
Juan es borracho, ‘Juan is a drunkard’ (cf. Juan esta borracho, ‘Juan is 
drunk’); gSon locos ?-No senor, sonpoetas (l.f.m.), ‘Are they mad¬ 
men?-^ sir, they’re poets’; Somos unospobre locos (t.s.), ‘We’re 
just poor idiots’; Ser rico es la mayor calamidad que puede pesar 
sobre un hombre (w.f.f.), ‘To be rich/a rich man is the greatest 
disaster which can afflict a man’; Mientras uno es joven (a.p.v.), 
‘While one is young/a young man’. When the subject is non-animate a 
distinction between adjectival and substantival function is usually 
clear in the complement, but the idea of identity is still present with 
ser : uno y dos son tres; Espana es mipatria, ‘Spain is my fatherland’; 
or an adjective-complement is used with identifying force: el cielo 
de Espana es de un azul transparente. 

Within the same context of identity, the complement may be an 
infinitive: Su admirable ambicion era producir unas paginas que 
coincidieran con las de Miguel de Cervantes (j.l.b.), ‘His admirable 
ambition was to produce some pages which should coincide with 
those of Miguel de Cervantes’. Here ambicion is equivalent to 
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producir . ... Again translation may bring out the equivalence, even 
when the subject is non-animate: eso es imposible, ‘that is an impossi¬ 
bility’; la noche era de luna, ‘the night was a moonlit night’. This 
might seem like manipulation of the translation to prove a point, but 
this manipulation is impossible when the verb is estar, which is not 
a copula or linking verb. A temporal equivalence is seen in a case like: 
En aquellas circunstancias era cuando se lucla su marido (v.b.i.), ‘It 
was in those circumstances that her husband shone’. An equivalence 
of place (not a situation which would naturally require estar ) explains 
the use of ser in: Ala cama, es por aqul (e. j.p.), ‘ [The way] to the bed is 
along here’; A la cama and por aqul are logically equivalent. 

It is a mistake to suggest that some adjectives are to be used with ser 
while others are accompanied by estar. This is to obscure the dual 
use of the adjective in Spanish. It is true that an extremely small 
number of adjectives, because of their inherent meaning, cannot be 
used with both verbs. Feliz always indicates a kind of inborn and 
therefore identifying good fortune and is never used with estar, while 
contento is never used with ser since it always indicates a merely 
circumstantial state. Infeliz follows feliz and descontento follows 
contento-, triste is rarely used with ser while alegre is free to employ 
either verb. 

Viejo, joven, rico, pobre and other adjectives are most commonly 
used to identify a person or thing as one of a class and are therefore 
used with ser: Pedro es rico ; tiene dos coches y una finca cerca de 
Sevilla, ‘Pedro is rich; he has two cars and an estate near Seville’; La 
Mancha es rica en grano y vino, ‘La Mancha is rich in corn and wine’. 
But such adjectives are in no way bound to this sense of identifica¬ 
tion. They may indicate the circumstances of the moment: Mi padrino 
me ha dado cinco duros; /Que' rico estoyl, ‘My godfather has given 
me five duros. How rich lam!’;/ Que viejo estoy esta mahana! (b.p.g.), 
I Que te pasa ? $ Estas loca ? (b.p.g.); Su amiga estaba mas hermosa 
que nunca, con un jersey de angorina azul (j.g.), ‘Her friend was more 
beautiful then ever, with a jersey of blue angora’. Though hermoso 
normally identifies, here it indicates the girl’s appearance at that 
moment only. Compare: Estaba con las mejillas rojas y la mirada 
brillante (p.b.), ‘There she was, her cheeks red and her face lit up’. 

Bueno and malo do not necessarily indicate permanent, moral 
qualities: A ver si estas tan bueno como en Sevilla (v.b.i.), ‘Let’s see if 
you are as good (i.e. fight as well) as in Seville’. As well as indicating 
the condition of the moment: El cielo estaba limpio, puro, trans- 
parente (p.b.), ‘The sky was clean, pure, transparent’; estar may indicate 
change: Chico, tu no estas como antes, has variado mucho (p.b.), ‘Lad, 
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you’re not like you used to be. You’ve changed a lot’. The concepts 
‘dead, ‘alive’, even in their literal sense, are very much subject to 
the speaker’s emotional state. Where intended literally they might 
be expected always to take ser or at any rate not to vary, but though 
muerto and vivo used predicatively are generally equivalent to ‘dead 
man’, ‘living person’ and therefore take ser, one can find: Estan 
muertos - Nosotros estamos vivos y ellos han muerto (t.s.), ‘They 
are dead’ - ‘We are alive and they died’. The situation is a battle and 
only the immediate state of the combatants is in the speaker’s mind. 
Ruben Dario can write in one brief poem ‘Lo fatal’: Pues no hay 
dolor mas grande que el dolor de ser vivo, ‘there is no greater pain 
than the pain of being alive’, and also: Y el espanto seguro de estar 
mahana muerto, ‘and the certain terror of being dead tomorrow’. 
Clearly the poet is viewing life and death from different standpoints. 

Estar, retaining its normal sense of location or temporary state, is 
found in expressions with a preposition {para, por or a) and an in¬ 
finitive. Estar para... means ‘be about to, on the point of’: ;he estado 
para ahogarme! (p.a.a.), ‘I have nearly been drowned!’; ya estaba 
para casarse (p.b.), ‘he was already on the point of getting married’. 
Followed by por and an infinitive, estar means ‘be inclined to, be for 
doing something’; estoy por no aceptar la proposicion, ‘I am for not 
accepting the proposition’. But if a thing is subject, the construction 
falls into the group estar, quedar, dejar por... ‘be, remain, leave to be 
done’: estas camisas estan por planchar, ‘these shirts are to be ironed’. 

Other verbs may be substituted for both ser and estar. Very im¬ 
portant are hacer, hacerse and poner, ponerse. The first pair correspond 
to ser and are used in precisely the same conditions, while the second 
pair corresponds to estar. Hacer and poner are causative ‘to make’, 
while the reflexive forms are inceptive ‘to become’. Se hizo medico', 
Se hizo rico, ‘he became a doctor; he became rich’; Sepuso furioso, ‘he 
became furious’; Me pones nervioso, ‘you make me nervous’. When 
the transition is complete and entirely involuntary, volver{se ) must be 
used instead of hacer(se ): Sus sufrimientos le volvieron loco, ‘his 
sufferings sent him mad’; Las hojas se vuelven amarillas, ‘the leaves 
are turning yellow’. 

Estar is frequently replaced by hallarse, encontrarse, verse, mostrarse, 
etc. The expression meterse a artista, poeta, politico is useful to indicate 
a mere assumption of the position of artist, poet, politician, etc., with 
no previous experience or training, similar to the English ‘to set up as 
a poet’. To translate ‘become’ + adjective, a very large number of 
inceptive verbs exist in Spanish; they are typified by the termination 
-ecer (see also Chapter 10). Enriquecer, ‘make rich’; enriquecer(se), 
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‘become rich’, get rich; enfurecer, ‘make furious’; enfurecerse, 
‘become furious’; rejuvenecer, ‘make young again’; rejuvenecer(se), 
‘become young again’; palidecer, ‘turn pale’. There exist also a few 
verbs of state, equivalent in themselves to estar + adjective: verdear, 
‘be green’; negrear, ‘be black’. (See also Chapter 20). 


1. See Select Bibliography. 

2. Portuguese differs somewhat from Spanish here. See R. C. Willis, An Essential 
Course in Modern Portuguese (Harrap, 1965). 



THE REFLEXIVE AND THE PASSIVE 


The reflexive form is put to very great use in Spanish and is taken far 
beyond its primary, literally reflexive meaning. No other European 
language except Portuguese makes such extensive use of the reflexive. 
The principal uses of the reflexive form may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Simple reflexive 

(2) Reciprocal 

(3) Transitive verb becomes intransitive 

(4) Verb is made impersonal 

(5) A passive expression is formed 

(6) The meaning of the verb is modified 

These are not intended to be considered six water-tight compart¬ 
ments ; there is overlapping and one use may develop into another. 
When we say aqui se habla espahol, ‘Spanish is spoken here’, is (1) or 
(5) involved? Does lapuerta se abre depend on (1) or (3) or both? In 
examining (5) we shall see that there is more than one way to make a 
verb passive or to give the equivalent of an English passive, both 
using the reflexive (apart from other passive constructions). It will 
also be observed that the reflexive object may be direct or indirect 
while sometimes its precise grammatical function is doubtful, 
especially in use (6), when it has no literal meaning as a separate 
word. 

A brief survey of the principal uses can now be given. It should 
be noticed how frequently the English passive, ‘nothing was heard’; 
‘English is spoken here’ is the normal translation for the Spanish 
reflexive, nada se ola ; aqui se habla ingles. 

The true reflexive meaning is common in Spanish despite so many 
other uses of this form, and usually corresponds to an English re¬ 
flexive or to an English intransitive verb which implies reflexive 
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meaning: me lavo, ‘I wash myself’, or simply ‘I wash’. The indirect 
reflexive object is frequent where English makes use of a possessive 
adjective: me lavo la cara y las manos, ‘I wash my face and hands’; 
se puso el sombrero, ‘he put on his hat’. This use is especially related to 
parts of the body and clothing. Otherwise the indirect object is more 
literal in meaning and is sometimes present in the corresponding 
English: no se permite ningun lujo, ‘he does not allow himself any 
luxury’; se apropio la mejor silla y se sento, ‘he appropriated to himself 
the best chair and sat down’. But in such cases English does not often 
use a reflexive, while Spanish almost invariable uses an indirect 
reflexive with verbs of taking, claiming, asking, demanding, acquiring 
when the action is performed in the interests of the subject. In all its 
extension we can call this the reflexive of interest. Further examples 
are: se guardo la carta, ‘he kept the letter’; me lo pido para mi, ‘I’m 
asking for it for myself’; jmira lo me hallel, ‘look what I’ve found!’; 
me consegui elpuesto, ‘I got the job’. Compare: le consegul elpuesto 
para mi sobrino, ‘I got the job for my nephew’. We may also compare: 
propongo que quedes la noche y que le Homes manana, ‘I suggest that 
you stay the night and that you call him tomorrow’, and me propongo 
pasar el fin de semana em Paris, ‘I propose to stay the weekend in 
Paris’. 

So far is this reflexive of interest developed that it merges into use 
(6). For instance in se agarro a la barandilla, ‘he clutched the railing’, 
the se may be considered as simply the reflexive of interest or it may 
be held to go so far as to modify the meaning of the verb agarrar 
itself from ‘hold on to’ to ‘seize hold of’. Once again the answer 
probably lies between the two alternatives. A rather affective use of 
the reflexive of interest is common in colloquial speech. Though it 
gives a special flavour to the Spanish it is unfortunately very difficult 
to express this in English: No me lo creo. No me creo una coma de 
todo lo que cuentas. (j.g.), ‘Well I don’t believe it. I don’t believe one 
word of what you’re telling me’. 

While it is true to say that any verb can be used reflexively, and 
considering how many uses this form has, this is not surprising, the 
reverse is not quite true. A few verbs are never or vary rarely encoun¬ 
tered except in reflexive form. In most of these the reflexive pronoun 
can be construed as direct object or indirect object of interest. The 
construction which follows the verb usually gives the solution. 
Atreverse a una cosa, a hacer algo, ‘dare a thing, to do something’, 
cannot now be used with a non-reflexive object like English ‘dare’, 
e.g., ‘I dare you to tell him that’, where desafiar or retar must be 
used. Abstenerse de, ‘abstain from’, means literally to ‘withdraw 
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oneself from’. Dignarse hacer una cosa, ‘deign to do a thing’, as in the 
similar term servlrse hacer una cosa is a reflexive of interest. When 
acurrucarse, ‘huddle up’, is used, the action cannot be applied to 
anyone but oneself. Even so, the very similar agacharse, ‘bend, 
crouch down’, and agazaparse (gazapo means a small rabbit); ‘crouch 
on one’s haunches’ are found as transitive verbs, agachar, ‘hang’ 
(the head); agazapar, ‘seize hold of, make off with’. Arrepentirse (de) 
and quejarse (de), ‘repent of’ and ‘complain of’, are harder to explain, 
but compare the archaic English ‘repent oneself of a thing’. Perhaps 
similar, are jactarse (de), vanagloriarse (de), gloriarse (de), preciarse 
(de), all meaning ‘boast of’. 

The reciprocal use is a natural extension of the basic reflexive 
meaning: Se miraban, ‘they were looking at one another’; se odian 
mutuamente, ‘they hate each other’; no nos parecemos en nada, ‘we 
do not resemble each other in anything’; ayudaos uno a otro, ‘help 
each other’. If it is necessary to make clear that reciprocal meaning 
is intended, mutuamente, redprocamente or, most commonly, uno(s) 
a otro(s), el mo al otro, etc. may be added: los duelistas se mataron el 
mo al otro, ‘the duellists killed each other’. Conversely a si mismo(s) 
is sometimes added to the reflexive for emphasis or to clarify: todos se 
sirvieron a si mismos, ‘they all helped themselves’. 

Relatively few transitive verbs may be employed fully intransitively. 
Apparent exceptions are many inceptive verbs in -ecer and some 
others in en + V + ar: oscurecer, ‘grow dark’; enrojecer, ‘blush’; 
enriquecer, ‘get rich’; enfriar, ‘grow cold’ (weather). But these can 
nevertheless be used reflexively. In fact most Latin inceptives like 
liquescere, ‘become liquid’; albescere, ‘turn white’, were basically 
intransitive. Spanish here as elsewhere prefers transitive verbs on the 
understanding that if intransitive usage is required the reflexive form 
is always available to express it. Other transitive verbs apparently used 
intransitively like quemar, ‘be hot, burn’; alumbrar, ‘give light’, are 
legitimately explained as taking an understood object: alaceraquema, 
‘the footpath burns’ (anything which touches it); losfaroles alumbran 
bien, ‘the streetlamps light well’ (the street, the scene, the passers-by 
etc.). Even those basically transitive verbs which can freely be used 
intransitively may usually also be used in the reflexive with greater 
stress on the voluntariness of the action: la lluvia ha parado, ‘the rain 
has let up’, but se par6 en medio de una frase, ‘he stopped in the middle 
of a sentence’. So also enriquecio, ‘he became rich’ (by chance perhaps) 
<->se enriquecio, ‘he enriched himself, he got rich intentionally or by his 
own efforts’. It is possible to say paro, ‘he stopped’; la lluvia ceso, ‘the 
rain ceased’ (cesar is only intransitive); but with detener, which is 
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essentially transitive, one must say se detuvo y miro alrededor de si, ‘he 
stopped and looked around him’. A knowledge of the basic meaning 
and application of a verb is necessary. 

Fundamentally transitive verbs like abrir, ‘open’; cerrar, ‘close’; 
encender, ‘light’; vestir, ‘dress’; lavar, ‘wash’, correspond in their 
reflexive forms to English intransitive expressions: se encendio la 
luz, ‘the light went on’. 

In reflexive form a large number of transitive verbs take on special 
use from the point of view of English but without in any way modifying 
their true meaning, e.g., arrastrar, ‘drag’, gives arrastrarse, ‘drag 
oneself’, best translated by ‘crawl’. Several transitive verbs become 
equivalent to intransitive verbs of motion: acercar and aproximar, 
‘bring close’, when reflexive, translate ‘come near, approach’, alejar, 
‘move to a distance’ gives ‘go away, disappear into the distance’, 
apartar, ‘move aside’ gives ‘step aside, get out of the way’. Mover 
itself must be used similarly since it is transitive only. 

Several verbs indicating ‘change of bodily posture’ are also reflexive 
in Spanish unless the action is communicated to some one else: 
levantarse, ‘get up’; sentarse, ‘sit down’; acostarse, ‘lie down’; 
recostarse, ‘recline, lie or sit back’; incorporarse, ‘sit up from a lying 
position’; ponerse de pie, ‘come to one’s feet’; echarse, tumbarse, 
tenderse all mean ‘lie down’ (more or less temporarily) as well as the 
three verbs meaning ‘to lean’, inclinarse (out of the vertical), apoyarse 
(against something), asomarse (out of a window, over a balcony). 
All these have normal transitive use as well. 

A lot of English non-transitive expressions of miscellaneous 
formation but all having in common some inceptive sense are trans¬ 
lated by transitive verbs in reflexive form: ‘take heart’, animarse ; 
‘make up one’s mind’, decidirse; ‘get angry’, enfadarse, enojarse; 
‘calm down’, calmarse ; ‘take pity’, apiadarse; ‘turn sour’, agriarse, 
avinagrarse (of wine); ‘go bad’, estropearse, as well of course as those 
verbs inceptive by form and almost invariably in meaning (see 
Chapter 20): El Alcazar se ensombrecla (p.b.), ‘the Alcazar was 
growing dark’. This aspect of the reflexive gives Spanish a unity of 
expression absent in English and also exemplifies the strong verbal 
basis of Spanish. (Some intransitive verbs of motion have developed 
a transitive meaning as well as their normal one: correr, ‘run’, tr. 
‘run bulls, cattle, race horses, draw curtains, slide (especially bolts), 
turn (key)’, llegar, ‘arrive’, tr. ‘bring up close’, entrar, ‘go in’, tr. 
‘bring in’. Also llorar, ‘weep’, tr. ‘bewail, mourn’). 

The impersonal concept is common to many or most languages, 
due to a wish to state a verbal action in a completely abstract form, 
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free of any necessity to imply agents to bring it into effect, or else in 
order to avoid mentioning the subject, even though there may be one, 
whether because the subject is unknown or because it is significantly 
less important than the action itself, or for reasons of politeness, 
delicacy or mere affectation - one more example of that curious way 
of showing politeness or deference by means of indirectness of ex¬ 
pression found also in the use of remoter tense-forms (p. 61), the 
use of the third for the second person and, in its origins, the use of 
personal a (p. 101). 

Different languages have different ways of expressing the impersonal 
concept; Latin used its synthetic passive voice with special termina¬ 
tions : pugnatum est, ‘a battle took place’; sic itur ad astra, ‘by this 
means can one reach the stars’. English also is fond of the passive 
form, but constructs it by analytical means using the verb ‘to be’: 
‘the train was delayed’, ‘it just isn’t done’, though ‘they’ and ‘you’ as 
well as ‘one’ are also used as impersonal fill-subjects. German some¬ 
times uses werden and a past participle but prefers the fill-subject 
man like French with its universal on. Russian can make the verb 
reflexive and the original object the subject of the verb or else the 
third person plural verb-form is used, but without ohh, ‘they’; 
CTporrr ymmepcHTeTa or ymmepcHTeT crponTca, ‘a university is 
built’. Spanish has an overwhelming preference for the reflexive, 
though in colloquial speech it is not unusual to find uno, ‘one’, or 
the more personal use of the second person verb-forms (only in 
familiar speech). Less common are the ustedjes ) forms: deberiais ver lo 
verdes que estan los campos, ‘you should see how green the fields are’. 
Incidentally a woman is bound to use una, not uno: una no sabe 
donde ir a comprar sin que taimen a una, ‘you don’t know where to 
shop without them cheating you’. 

Any verb may be made totally impersonal by becoming reflexive. 
Only the third person singular will then be employed: El fragor 
sordo de disparos . .. le indico que se estaba combatiendo. (t.s.), ‘The 
dull din of shots told him that fighting was going on’; Nadie sabia 
el tiempo que se estaria alll (t.s.), ‘Nobody knew how long they would 
be staying there’; Por fin se llego (t.s.), ‘At last [they] arrived’ (It 
might have been ‘he’, or ‘we arrived’); Se nublaba (p.b.), ‘It was cloud¬ 
ing over’. Frequently a more general action is indicated; gPor aqui 
se sube al castillo ?, ‘is this the way up to the castle ?’; Se habla mucho 
mejor en Castilla, ‘people speak much better in Castile’. 

Properly, but not invariably, if the verb has a direct object this 
becomes construed as subject ; if it is plural the verb is plural: En Suiza 
se hablan varios idiomas, ‘in Switzerland several languages are 
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spoken’. This is still an impersonal usage, though the verb itself is not, 
of course, strictly impersonal, since it has a subject, even though only 
a formal one. Such an expression therefore belongs to use (5), not 
use (4). It is possible to give an object to a purely impersonal verb 
but it is preferred to reserve this construction for instances when the 
object is a person; then it would destroy the sense to make a person a 
conventional subject, since there is no indication of whether he 
is a conventional subject or the true one. Compare: 

S O V O V s 
nada se vio or no se vio nada, ‘nothing was seen’ 

with no se vio a nadie, ‘nobody was seen’, where a nadie is the direct 
object of the impersonal verb no se vio. But somewhere here lies the 
boundary between the two uses (4) and (5) of the reflexive, since for 
one of the passive constructions a purely impersonal verb is employed. 

Normally, as has been seen, the simple reflexive supplies the passive 
when a thing not able voluntarily to act upon itself is involved: 
‘Spanish is spoken’, se habla espanob, ‘new railway-lines are being 
constructed’, se tienden nuevas lineas; ‘these books were translated 
from the Russian’, estos libros se tradujeron del ruso. The one restric¬ 
tion to this construction is that it is not common to add an agent 
since the expression, inasmuch as it attributes the action to the gram¬ 
matical subject (the language speaks itself, the books translated 
themselves), is already complete and becomes contradictory if an 
agent is then added to which to attribute the action. But if one either 
ignores this point or holds that the attribution of the action to the 
grammatical subject is no more than a formality which can con¬ 
veniently be overlooked, then the addition of an agent must be 
allowed and one does on occasion find such usage as La nueva tele- 
fonica se construyo por el Ministerio de Obras Piiblicas, ‘the new 
Telephone House was built by the Ministry of Public Works’; 
... lo que se hizo entonces por los valerososportugueses (p.a.a.), ‘what 
was done at that time by the brave Portuguese’. Nevertheless, the 
normal and the only advisable thing is to use the passive construction 
with ser when an agent is expressed (see p. 99). 

A clause may frequently be construed as the grammatical subject: 
iPuede saberse que os pasa ? (J.G.), ‘May one enquire what is the 
matter with you?’; Se le comunico a la hermana que la mitad de los 
gananciales correspondian a la viuda (j.a.z.), ‘The sister was informed 
that half the profits were due to the widow’. It might however be 
argued, in the second quotation at least, that the clause is not the 
subject, but the object of a fully impersonal verb, se comunico, ‘it was 
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comunicated’. The ambiguity of interpretation is not important. But 
an infinitive and its adjuncts must be considered to be the subject in 
the very common expressions like: se permite fumar, ‘smoking is 
permitted’; se proliibe arrojar objetos a la via, ‘it is forbidden to throw 
objects onto the line’; se ruega no escupir, hablar con el conductor ..., 
‘it is requested not to spit, talk to the driver . . Firstly they are 
parallel to similar expressions like es peligroso arrojar objetos, ‘it is 
dangerous to throw objects’, and escupir es una falta a la higiene 
publica, ‘spitting is a breach of public hygiene’, in which there is no 
question that the infinitive is the subject of the verb. In addition, if the 
infinitive were not the subject there would seem to be a breach of the 
‘rule of similar subjects’ (p. 78) and a full clause would have to 
replace it. 

The peculiar English construction where a passive (which might 
more correctly be termed a middle voice construction) is formed by 
making the indirect object the subject: ‘I was given a prize’, ‘he was 
handed the money in an envelope’, cannot be paralleled in other 
European languages (though Ancient Greek could do something 
similar with certain verbs in the middle voice). Usually the construc¬ 
tion must be simplified when translating; for example in French: 
j'ai re(u un prix, on lui remit Vargent dans me enveloppe. Spanish is 
not subject to this limitation since it can with all ease say se me dio un 
premio, se le entrego el dinero en un sobre. 

When the recipient of an action is a person, or even an animal, able 
voluntarily to act upon himself, the reflexive use just described, in 
which the logical object becomes the subject acting reflexively upon 
itself, cannot be employed. ‘The king was wounded in the battle’ 
cannot be rendered by el rey se hirid en la batalla. This would mean 
‘wounded himself’. Nor can one say se cazaron con rifles los tigres 
without implying that the tigers hunted each other. The difficulty is 
solved by using the impersonal reflexive. The verb is made fully 
impersonal as already described and the recipient of the action is 
added as object of this verb. Word-order is a matter of choice: se 
hirid al rey en la batalla or al rey se le hirid en la batella or se cazo con 
rifles a los tigres. The object may be a pronoun which then accompanies 
the se: se los cazo con rifles. 

Some further remarks must be made about this important and 
typically Spanish construction (it is found in Portuguese, but is much 
rarer). Firstly, as with other reflexive expressions, it is best replaced 
by the construction with ser if an agent is also to be mentioned. 
Secondly it is considered incorrect to employ it with an inanimate as 
object. The ordinary reflexive construction serves for this case. The 
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two quotations which follow are not, therefore, strictly correct: 
El aire caliente... vibraba en el espacio. Se le vela, se podia jurar que 
se le vela ascender . . . hasta la copa de los abedules. (t.s.), ‘The hot 
air quivered in space. It could be seen, you could swear it could be 
seen, rising to the top of the birch-trees’. Preferable would be Se vela 
... se podia jurar que se vela ascender ... ; Al rasguear de la guitarra se 
ola canciones languidas 0 jotas brutales (p.b.), ‘Langorous songs or 
fierce “jotas” could be heard sung to the thrumming of the guitar’. 
Canciones . . . should be treated as subject and the verb used in the 
plural. But this example is perfectly correct: No se vela venir a nadie 
mas (t.s.), ‘Nobody else was seen to come’. Thirdly, there is hesitation 
as to whether the object ought to be treated as direct or indirect 
(hence le above, referring to aire). It is logical that it should be 
treated as direct as already explained. A pronoun will therefore be 
the same as for any person direct object, le or lo if masculine, la 
if feminine: Se les lleva a la carcel (b.p.g.), ‘They are taken to 
jail’. 

The semantic modifications undergone by certain verbs on be¬ 
coming reflexive, or more exactly, taking on reflexive form, are varied 
and often difficult to translate. Many cases, though difficult to render in 
any special way into English, clearly are reflexive under the usage 
already referred to as reflexive of interest. Others seem to owe much to 
this usage or to derive from it, but the modification in meaning is 
considerable and not predictable, that is, even familiarity with the 
reflexive of interest is not sufficient to reveal the full meaning of the 
reflexive form in these instances. For example in nos bebimos una 
cerveza, ‘we drank (us) a beer’, interest is involved and explains nos; 
but in se lo bebid y dejo el vaso, ‘he drank it down and put down the 
glass’ is rather the meaning. Further cases are less clearly related to 
the ‘interest’ factor. But in all these instances, only the meaning of the 
verb is modified, not its function. A transitive verb remains transitive 
and an intransitive one remains intransitive. 

Several intransitives of motion acquire the meaning of ‘away, out’: 
irse, ‘go away, clear off’; marcharse, ‘go away, leave’; escaparse, 
‘escape and get away’; also ‘escape a person’s mind’ of facts: se me 
escapo que llegaba ustedhoy, ‘it slipped my mind that you were coming 
today’; and of liquids, gases, ‘escape, leak’. Escurrirse of persons or 
remarks, ‘slip out, escape’; of liquids, ‘ooze out’; huirse, ‘flee away’; 
volar se, ‘fly away’; also ‘disappear suddenly;’ venirse, ‘come along, 
come away’ (with other people); gte vienes ?, ‘are you coming (with 
us)?’; pasarse, ‘pass over’ (e.g., rain, storms, trouble); andarse of 
time, ‘elapse’. Perhaps also caerse of hair and teeth, ‘fall out (and 
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disappear)’. But many of these reflexives are not limited to these 
meanings but show idiomatic uses: venirse abajo, ‘collapse, come 
crashing down’; pasarse, ‘desert, change sides’; andarse ( + en, con), 
‘be busy, occupied in or with a matter’. 

Other verbs of motion have different modification: salirse, ‘slip 
out’ and entrarse, ‘slip in, find one’s way in’, seem to owe something 
to the ‘interest’ use, as also bajarse, ‘get down, climb down’; subirse, 
‘get, climb up’ rather than simply ‘go down’ and ‘go up’ without the 
idea of personal interest and effort. Salirse also means ‘overflow, 
boil over’ of liquids and of containers ‘leak’. Subirse is used of wine, 
excitement, etc. ‘going to a person’s head’: el champan se me sube 
enseguida a la cabeza, ‘champagne goes to my head at once’. The 
transitive llevarse, ‘carry off, win’, has elements both of interest and 
of the sense of ‘away’. 

A sense of transition can be found in some further modified verbs. 
Noteworthy are dormirse, ‘fall asleep’; terminarse, ‘be ending, draw 
to a close’; morirse, ‘be dying’, of flames, fire, passions, ‘die down, go 
out’, of sound, ‘die away’, and of races of people, animals, ‘die out’. 
The reflexive form of morir has colloquial use in phrases like morirse 

por __ ‘be dying for’ (a person or thing) and morirse de risa, ‘die of 

laughing’, this last the model for various highly colloquial expressions 
of similar meaning. A distinction is sometimes made between collar, 
‘be silent, not speak’, and callarse, ‘fall silent, shut up’. Crecerse has 
the special meaning of ‘gain in power, influence, authority or com¬ 
bativeness’. 

Completeness of the action is often indicated by the reflexive form 
with comerse, ‘eat up’; beberse, ‘drink down, up’; tragarse, ‘swallow 
down’; not only with animate subjects: la tierra se le trago, ‘the earth 
swallowed him up’; el mar se tragd el buque, ‘the sea swallowed up 
the ship’. As already suggested, a considerable element of ‘interest’ 
may operate here. Intransitive quemarse is found for ‘burn completely, 
be burned to the ground’ and the much rarer arderse, of grain, ‘be 
burnt up by drought’. 

Finally, quedarse and estarse have the modified sense of ‘remain 
behind, stay, be’. Though this usage is sometimes explained as an 
instance of the ‘interest’ usage on the grounds that a voluntary action 
is involved. But this may just as well be another example of the 
reflexive form indicating not state, but transition from one state to 
another: estate quieto, ‘keep still’; yo me quedo aqui, ‘I’ll stop here’ 
(i.e., take up a position); este’se aqui, no se mueva, ‘stay here, don’t 
move’. A parallel is offered by English in its colloquial use of ‘stop’ for 
‘stay’ in similar circumstances. Quedarse [con] una cosa means, ‘to 
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keep, remain in possession of a thing’. The omission of con is collo¬ 
quial, puede ustedquedarse con la vuelta, ‘you may keep the change’. 

An alternative to the reflexive passive is the construction made up of 
the auxiliary ser and the past participle of the real verb. This corre¬ 
sponds to the normal English passive with the verb ‘to be’, but the 
English construction is used in two different fashions, one giving a 
true passive, the other expressing a state. What may be called the 
compound passive is rare in incidence when compared with the 
reflexive passive, except when it is required to supply an agent. It is 
true to say that when a passive is expressed in a truly subjectless 
sense, i.e., the real subject of the action is to be omitted entirely, the 
emphasis being placed on the object, which becomes the grammatical 
subject or the object of a purely impersonal verb, then the reflexive 
construction is used. But if a mere reversal is being made in order to 
emphasise the object but without altogether excluding the original 
subject, the compound passive is resorted to and the original subject 
is added as agent. This is especially normal when the logical subject is a 
person, since the construction impersonal verb + person object is 
especially rarely accompanied by an added agent: Aquella mansion 
habia sido construida por una persona principal (a.p.v.), ‘That mansion 
had been built by a person of importance’; Juan lo sabia, seria buscado 
(t.s.), ‘Juan knew it, he would be looked for’. Any tense-aspect of 
the auxiliary ser may be used: usted sera oldo con mucho gusto, ‘you 
will be heard with great pleasure’; aquellos hoyos habran sido causados 
por la artilleria francesa, ‘those holes must have been caused by the 
French cannons’; Esta condesita de Chinchon habia sido retratada 
varias veces por Goya. Lo fue de niha ... (g.g.s.), ‘This little countess 
of Chinchon had been painted by Goya several times. She was 
[painted] as a child . . . ’; Habia heridos que eran remendados apre- 
suradamente. (t.s.), ‘There were wounded men who were being 
hurriedly patched up’. 

Strictly, the passive, however formed, only has reference to an 
action being suffered or a change of state being imposed, not to the 
result of that action, not to a resulting state. In English there is often 
confusion in the use of the auxiliary ‘be’ for both concepts, where 
German for example, makes a distinction between transition and 
state by the use of werden, ‘become’ for one and sein, ‘be’, for the other; 
similarly Swedish with bli and vara. Spanish insists on the same 
transition/resulting state distinction by using ser (or the reflexive 
passive) for the passive action and estar for the state (which may not 
necessarily be the result of any demonstrable action: las puertas de 
las casas estaban cerradas (p.b.), ‘the doors of the houses were closed’ - 
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there is no reference to when or how they became closed). Estar may 
be replaced by other verbs such as encontrarse, hallarse, verse, quedar, 
resultar. 

To make the distinction clear, let us compare two examples: 
(a) ‘During the night we were surrounded by Red Indians’; and (b) 
‘When we woke up in the morning we were surrounded by Red 
Indians’. In (a) ‘we were’ is equivalent to ‘we became’, while in (b) 
it is equivalent to ‘we found ourselves’; (a) indicates a transition by 
means of an action, (b) a resulting state. The Spanish would be (a) 
Durante la noche fuimos (or even fuimos siendo) rodeados por pieles 
rojas, (b) Cuando despertamos a la manana estuvimos (or nos encontra- 
mos ) rodeados de pieles rojas. 
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PERSONAL A 


This phenomenon, though most strongly developed in Spanish is 
not unique to it. Though much more limited in usage it is found in 
Portuguese, where, in the instances where it is used, it corresponds 
very closely with Spanish usage. 1 In Catalan usage is even more 
limited, but personal a is occasionally found in order to avoid 
confusion. 2 

Personal a is an Iberian phenomenon, a good example of how what 
was originally presumably a merely grammatical peculiarity came to 
be adopted as a useful and constructive linguistic element. It is now 
an essential part of Spanish syntax, having far-reaching effects on 
sentence-structure and word-order. 

As late Latin lost all its case-endings and distinctions these came 
to be replaced by prepositions, except for the nominative (subject) and 
accusative (direct object) which could only be distinguished one from 
another by the observance of rigid word-order. This is the case in 
modern French, Italian and Catalan, as well, of course, as English. 
In making sentence-order very rigid the ability to stress a word by 
altering its position in the sentence is lost. This may well have in¬ 
fluenced the spread and secured the retention of the use of personal a 
after its appearance in the Middle Ages. More direct reasons for its 
origin have been put forward. There seems no question that this a is 
the a of the indirect object applied to persons, perhaps because it 
was felt that the avoidance of directness was more courteous, rather 
as in the verb, the past or past-future is employed for the present or 
present-future. The use of le instead of lo for persons, so common in 
Spain, is certainly due to this and it is interesting to note that Portu¬ 
guese in cases where personal a is normally employed before a noun, 
will use the totally unequivocal Ihe, Ihes which are the indirect object 
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forms of the third person pronoun to replace the noun, both in the 
masculine and (unlike normal Spanish) the feminine. It is also true, as 
pointed out by R. K. Spaulding 3 that in Latin many verbs took an 
indirect object where a direct object might seem more normal. This 
is because verbs of helping, serving, obeying, ruling, dominating and 
some others were considered as states of mind rather than transitive 
verbs; they can be construed as meaning ‘be obedient, be of service, 
etc.’ (cf. Spanish gustar, placer which continue as intransitive verbs 
taking an indirect object). Such verbs usually took personal objects or, 
in the sense of obeying a command, the command was treated as an 
extension of the person giving it. 

Whatever its origins this use of a is already found, though only 
sporadically made use of, in the first extended Spanish work known to 
us, the Poema de Mio Cid, generally dated to c. 1140, and not only 
when a personal noun is object, but extended also to pronouns, cities 
and animals: con tan grant gozo regiben alque en buen ora nasco (245), 
‘with such great joy they receive him who was born in a blessed hour’; 
a ella e a sus fijas e a sus duenas sirvadeslas est aho (254), ‘see that you 
serve her and her daughters and her companions throughout this 
year’; salvest a Jonas ,... salvest a Daniel ,... resugitest a Lazaro (339 
ff.), ‘you saved Jonah . . . and Daniel . . . and restored Lazarus to 
life.’; hi gahd a Colada que mas vale de mill marcos (1010), ‘here he 
won Colada which is worth more than a thousand marks’. This is a 
very ‘advanced’ use, since Colada is a sword. 

In the modern language personal a has the virtue of being both 
very extended and yet escaping being governed by rigid rules, though 
there are many occasions when it would be incorrect or highly unusual 
not to use it. The basic rule is that personal a is used before a direct 
object which indicates a definite person. To avoid ambiguity this 
rule may be relaxed, but it is much more commonly extended in such 
a way that by employing or omitting a before a direct object three 
things can be indicated: (1) When a person, unless an indefinite 
person, is direct object, this is indicated by using a before it. This rule 
must be observed even though context, the verb-form etc. are suf¬ 
ficient indication of which is subject and which is object. Word order 
has no indicative value. (2) By its absence, that an indefinite or un¬ 
known person, or one whose identity is unimportant is the direct 
object. (3) Before a direct object that does not normally indicate a 
person, that it is being accorded personal or animate status or, in the 
case of abstracts, personified. 

Clearly, except for rule (1), a great deal of latitude is allowed to 
the speaker to employ or omit personal a as he thinks best. In addition. 
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the first rule has both exceptions and extensions. If two personal 
objects are concerned, one direct, one indirect, personal a is generally 
sacrificed to avoid ambiguity, since a indicating the indirect object 
cannot be left out: llevaron elpreso al juez, ‘they led the prisoner to 
the judge’; prefiero Concha a Ana, ‘I like Concha better than Anna’; 
presento a su mujer sus dos primos, ‘he introduced his two cousins to 
his wife’. Though frequently, as in the first example, if not also in the 
third, the context makes the situation clear (judges are not generally 
led to prisoners). 

Completely non-animate nouns may be governed by personal a to 
make clear which is object, which subject, since in Spanish there is no 
rule, nor any need of one, that requires the subject to precede the 
object in any clause: A la guerra siguio la paz, ‘peace followed war’; 
alcanzo el coche al taxi, ‘the car caught up with the taxi’. 

Personal a must be employed according to rule before pronouns as 
well as nouns except for the weak object pronouns me, te, lo, la, le 
etc. and que. In fact it is rarely omitted, except before alguien and 
nadie when felt to be indefinite and sometimes when the pronoun is 
interrogative and therefore at the beginning of a phrase: i(a) quie'n 
viste ?, ‘whom did you see ?’. 

Two further syntactical roles are played by personal a. Where a 
verb takes a direct and a predicative object, ‘he called the soldiers 
cowards’, ‘they elected Alonso president’, ‘do you consider that din 
music?’, the direct object takes a irrespective of whether it is animate 
or not: llamd cobardes a los soldados, eligieron presidente a Alonso, 
g consider as musica a aquel estruendo ?; [Aristo teles ] denomina 

tragedia a los panegiricos y comedia a las satiras y anatemas (j.l.b.), 
‘Aristotle gives the name tragedy to panegyrics and comedy, to 
satires and anathemas.’ (This is not, of course, a serious view on 
Borges’ part.) The freedom of word-order in this construction should 
be noticed. Secondly, with regard to persons, a distinction may be 
made between me ha recibido como a un hijo, ‘he has received me like a 
son’ (I being the son) and me ha tratado como un padre, ‘he has treated 
me like a father’ (he being the father). But personal a is not obligatory 
here if no ambiguity is possible. 

Rule (2) gives much freedom to the speaker and considerable 
subtlety is possible. Compare busco alguien que me ayude, ‘I’m looking 
for somebody who can help me’, and busco a uno que me ha ofrecido 
ayuda, ‘I am looking for somebody who has offered me help’. Though 
in the second a alguien would be permissible for a mo, the indefinite¬ 
ness of the person sought in the first is shown both by the absence of a 
and by the mood of the verb in the dependent clause (p. 71): El 
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sargento Gonarase volvio loco buscando tiosque le ayudaran a descargar 
el camion (t.s.), ‘Sergeant Gonara went crazy looking for fellows to 
help him unload the lorry’. A similar opposition can be seen in las 
mujeres aman los nihos ‘women love children ( = any children)’ and 
la madre ama a sus hijos, ‘the mother loves her children’ (specifically 
hers). In English when we say ‘we must call the doctor’, we may or 
may not think of any particular doctor. Spanish can distinguish 
between debemos llamar el medico and debemos llamar al medico. 
Personal a is not generally used before words indicating a general class. 

The third principal use of personal a might be termed its personifying 
use. It is found for example with animals when they are felt to have 
intelligence, or be sentient or are considered as companions rather 
than chattels or vermin: ensillo a su caballo y llamo a su perro, ‘he 
saddled his horse and called his dog’; but una bomba mato doce 
gallinas, ‘one bomb killed twelve chickens’. In man-animal encounters 
where either might suffer, a gives clarity. A collective noun comprising 
persons may or may not be treated as a mass, without a or as a number 
of individuals, with a: Marcelo tenia a supeloton en un chamizo (t.s.), 
‘Marcelo was holding his platoon in a wooden hut.’ It is ‘his’ platoon 
and one thinks of the individual soldiers. But mando un peloton a 
reforzar la linea, ‘he sent a platoon to stiffen the line’; it is just one more 
platoon. 

Before names of cities and countries a is not so often found unless 
these are considered very much as a group of persons. Su sonrisa 
encanto a todo Sevilla, ‘her smile enchanted the whole of Seville.’ 
One must say Prusia vencid a Francia in order to distinguish between 
subject and object, though veneer, ‘conquer, beat’, may be considered 
a ‘personifying verb’. 

A verb which is usually associated with a person or animate object 
will often cause a non-animate direct object to take a: desafio a la 
muerte, ‘he defied death’; desprecio al dinero, ‘I despise money’; 
el ejercito sirve a la patria, ‘the army serves the fatherland’. Latin 
also used the dative (indirect object) form after oboedire, ‘obey’; 
resistere > Spanish resistir, supervivere > Spanish sobrevivir, re- 
nuntiare > Spanish renunciar. Following Latin, though they may also 
be considered personifying verbs: obedecer, ‘obey’, resistir, when it 
means ‘resist’ (not when it means ‘tolerate, bear’), sobrevivir, ‘survive’; 
renunciar, ‘give up, renounce’ (rather than ‘refuse, reject’), almost 
invariably are followed by a. Obedecer a la ley, resistir a la tentacion, 
renunciar al mundo (but renunciar su derecho a una cosa, ‘renounce 
one’s right to a thing’), sobrevivir a un accidente. 

A limited number of verbs do not employ personal a even before 
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definite person direct objects, except when used with certain special 
meanings: Tengo dos hermanos, ‘I have ( = possess) two brothers’ 
(cf. tengo aqui a mi hermano, ‘I have my brother here’; tenia a su 
hijo en brazos, ‘she held her son in her arms’; tengo enferma a mi 
madre, ‘I have my mother ill’); Me han robado mi hijo, ‘they have 
stolen my child’ (cf. han robado a mi hijo, ‘they have robbed my child’); 
Quiero una enfermera, ‘I want a nurse’ (cf. quiero a una enfermera, 
‘I love a nurse’). Perder is usually used without a when it means ‘lose’, 
i.e., in a crowd, occasionally when it means ‘lose by death’, but not 
when it means ‘spoil ’(a child), ‘ruin’ (financially). 

Just as a non-person can be personified by personal a, so a definite 
person can be reduced in status by its omission: Podia escoger sus 
ocasionales compaheros de mesa (t.s.), ‘He could choose his occasional 
table companions’. The point being that they are occasional com¬ 
panions whose individuality is unimportant: Van a sus casas a arreglar 
los crios y el marido y luego vuelven (f.c.), ‘They go to their houses 
to see to their kids and their husbands, then, they come back again’. 
The women’s children and menfolk are considered simply as part of 
the house and furniture. 

Closely connected with and dependent on the phenomenon of 
personal a is the use of le and les to translate ‘him’, ‘them’ (masc.), 
‘you’ (polite, masculine, singular and plural) as direct objects instead 
of lo, los. This is a much-argued subject and no definite ruling is 
possible or necessary. The whole Spanish-speaking world is conven¬ 
tionally divided into ‘ leistas ’ and ‘ loistas ’ according to whether they 
practise 7 eismo' or ‘loismo'. The first is commonest in Spain, the 
second across the Atlantic where some people go so far as to consider 
leismo a fault. J. L. Borges, Argentinian, philosopher, polymath and 
in his writings consistent loista says 4 ‘[los espaholes ] confunden 
acusativo y dativo, dicen le maid por lo mato’. The justification for this 
use of le and its connection with personal a have been mentioned on 
p. 101. Borges unwittingly gives the justification; as the personal 
direct object is made indirect (dative) by using a before it, so the 
indirect pronoun le is used for lo. Occasionally it is used also for la, 
whether or not in addressing a person: Todo aquello le entretenia 
admirablemente a Laura (p.b.), ‘All that entertained Laura wonder¬ 
fully’. 

It is pointless to decide which is ‘correct’ or ‘incorrect’. The common 
criterion of what the best authors write breaks down here. Even 
European Spanish authors are inconsistent. Juan Goytisolo, a living 
writer, in the same work {El circo) at one moment writes Un taxi lo 
dejo [=a don Julio ] ante la puerta de la fabrica, ‘a taxi dropped him in 
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front of the factory gate’, and later Pablo le siguid, ‘Pablo followed 
him’; and does so frequently. This is not extreme. Miguel de Unamuno, 
admittedly an impetuous writer, in one sentence puts, of a stray dog: 
Lo encontre alii en la calle, abandonado, . . . le traje, le di de comer, 
y aqul le tengo. (La tla Tula ) ‘I found him there in the street, I brought 
him, I fed him, I treated him and here he is’. Is this sheer carelessness 
or is there a transition in the author’s or character’s mind from 
thinking of the dog as a mere creature ‘it’ to considering it as a future 
member of the family ‘him’ ? Perhaps there is. But when it is seen that 
in the same brief novel the author writes Lo mejor es no hablarlas 
mucho de eso, ‘the best thing is not to talk too much to them about 
that’, where, as clear indirect object only les can really be considered 
correct, it becomes evident that to formulate any strict rule is unhelp¬ 
ful and mistaken. This applies to the whole subject of personal a which 
is one of those instances in a language where the speaker or writer is 
allowed, to a great extent, to do what he likes, provided that he 
understands the underlying and generally accepted principles. 


1. R. C. Willis, An Essential Course in Modern Portuguese (Harrap, 1965), para, 
227. Also, V&zquez Cuesta y Mendes da Luz, Gramdtica portuguesa (Gredos, 
1961), pp. 513 flf. 

2. J. Gili, Catalan Grammar (Dolphin, 1967), p. 86. 

3. R. K. Spaulding, How Spanish Grew, p. 118. 

4. J. L. Borges, Otras inquisiciones (Emecd), 1960, p. 46. 
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WORD-ORDER 


Word-order is governed by two considerations, grammatical 
rules, usually closely bound to dynamic stress, but little connected 
with meaning, and semantic word-order, usually bound to sentence 
stress which it frequently influences, thus accenting one or other word 
or group of words and so modifying the sense of a phrase or whole 
sentence. Both types of word-order occur in Spanish; the first is 
governed by fairly well-defined, though not always rigid rules. The 
second is essentially free, though since the semantic function of word- 
order depends on a contrast between normal and unusual or special 
arrangements, some normal order of words must be observed, fixed 
by custom rather than by rule. Custom and tradition therefore play 
a considerable part here. 

Grammatical word-order has limited application. The principal 
rule is that words lacking stress must closely accompany stressed words 
which they govern or which are governed by them. Though it is 
possible to list these proclitics and enclitics in Spanish, there are 
degrees in the condition of being unstressed and unstressable. In 
Spanish the most clearly and invariably proclitic and enclitic words 
are the object pronouns, termed ‘weak’ or ‘conjunctive’, me, te, se, 
lo, la, le, nos, os, los, las, les but not, as in French the subject pronouns 
yo, tu, el etc. which are nearly always stressed and whose unstressed 
form may be represented as zero + verb-ending. These weak pro¬ 
nouns are never stressed, are always governed by a verb, finite or 
non-finite, and are always in such close contact with the governing 
verb as to form a stress-group with it: me hieron, tehoy a pagar, 
prestadmelo, terminandolo, sin verte. None of these pronouns can 
stand alone or be governed by a preposition. The strong forms ( a ) 
ml, ( a ) ti, (a) el etc., exist for this purpose. 
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Whether the weak pronouns precede (as proclitics) or follow (as 
enclitics) the verb is of lesser importance and forms a set of problems 
of its own. In Classical Latin these pronouns, or rather their ancestors, 
were relatively strong and little limited as to position; later, as they 
became unstressed and increasingly dependent on a verb they tended 
to follow in certain circumstances and precede in others, but there 
was never any agreement from dialect to dialect, nor even from one 
person to another. However, there was a tendency to avoid putting a 
weak pronoun immediately after full pause and in an affirmative 
command it was almost bound to follow the verb, since if it preceded 
it would be totally overshadowed by the especially strong stress of 
the imperative. This tendency still holds good in French, Italian, 
Catalan, Portuguese and Spanish. In negative statements, questions 
and commands the weak pronouns could shelter between the negative 
( ne , non, nao, no) and the verb. This has also become established 
custom. As for affirmative statements and questions, French, Italian 
and Catalan no longer have any hesitation in using the preceding 
position even after pause (though French usually has a subject 
pronoun, unnecessary in the other languages): les lui as-tu domes ? 
la vedo spesso, les hem vistes. In Portuguese the situation is more 
complicated. The preceding position is preferred so long as some 
introductory word ‘protects’ the pronoun, though Brazilian is less 
particular and will allow a weak pronoun after pause. 

In Spanish the old reluctance to locate a weak pronoun immediately 
after a significant pause, though greatly reduced, is still found both 
in more formal speech and literature and also in colloquial speech, 
especially in more rural areas: ghasme visto ?, ‘did you see me?’; 
hicieronme hacerlo, ‘they made me do it’; pareclanos imposible, ‘it 
didn’t seem possible to us’. This enclitic position is always permissible, 
though rarely resorted to except after pause or for special stylistic 
effect subject to two rules. It must never be used with a negative verb 
or in a subordinate clause. These rules are extensions of what has 
already been said about ‘protection’. In both cases the weak pro¬ 
noun will be protected by the negative no or the introducing conjunc¬ 
tion. 

The concept of a verbal group including as many as three or more 
finite and non-finite verb forms with their weak pronoun objects 
and any connecting prepositions gives rise to two minor aspects of 
Spanish word-order. 

There is a tendency to see all expressions like me hizo hacerlo, ‘he 
made me do it’, as a single compound verb-form, an extension of the 
tense-aspect, so often formed with the aid of at least two auxiliaries, 
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and consequently to unite the pronouns giving me lo hizo hacer. 
Similarly, in no puedo ir a ayudarle asi como asi, ‘I can’t go and 
help him just like that’, the object -lo may be thrown to the head 
of the group - no lo puedo ir a ayudar, even at the risk of some ambi¬ 
guity, in just the same way as puedo hacerlo and lo puedo hacer 
are both permissible; also hubieras debido declararselo, ‘you ought 
to have declared it to him’ may be rephrased se lo hubieras debido 
declarar. 

Also, but only in a limited fashion, there is resistance to introducing 
anything extraneous into the verbal group. This applies particularly 
to the perfect aspect in the construction with haber. Thus it is frowned 
upon (and perhaps more important, sounds unnatural) to say gha 
usted visto un niho perdido por aqui ?, ‘have you seen a lost child 
hereabouts ?’; no he nunca hecho eso, ‘I have never done that’; le habia 
simplemente dicho que . . . , ‘I had simply told him that. . . ’; listed, 
nunca and simplemente must be relocated, preferably after the par¬ 
ticiple. But this ‘rule’ is sometimes broken by the best authors and 
frequently in colloquial speech, for emphasis principally, and so it 
comes within the class of semantic word-order. Thus our first ‘con¬ 
demned’ example can be restored on the understanding that usted is 
to be strongly stressed, ‘have you seen a lost child ?’, e.g., when asking 
a series of people. No he nunca hecho tal cosa, ‘I have never done such a 
thing’, is more emphatic than with nunca in a more ‘normal’ position. 
Similarly simplemente in the third example is justified if especially 
stressed. The perfect aspect formed with tener admits freer word- 
order which to some extent shows whether tener is felt to be a main 
verb with full meaning, or an auxiliary: tengo escritas las cartas is 
almost equivalent to he escrito ... ‘I have written the letters’, while 
tengo las cartas escritas, difficult to express in normal English, is 
equivalent to ‘here are the letters which I have written’. 1 

Of the definers (see Chapter 7) the definite article el, la, los, las and 
the possessives, mi, tu, su etc., as well as the indefinite pronominals 
when accompanied by a referend are relatively weakly stressed and 
precede the referend. If for special emphasis the possessives follow 
the referend or are separated from it, they take the full form mio, 
tuyo etc. This aspect of word-order has been largely dealt with in 
examining the definers and the pronominals. 

The location of adjectives with respect to a referend is also subject 
to choice and therefore has semantic value. The pronominals practically 
always precede because they have little qualifying or identifying 
value. The other, non-specialized adjectives, while preferring to 
follow are able to precede, but will then form a closer union with the 
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referend (cf. English: highroad, great-uncle, greensward; French: 
petit pois, bonhomme, grand’mfere). It will be descriptive and no 
more and could be omitted without serious damage to the sense, only 
a loss of colouring. But the adjective which follows has a distinguishing 
as well as a descriptive value: los salvajes indios (Indians as a group, 
‘savage’ is merely a stock epithet) but los indios salvajes (those Indians 
who are savage, not the others) and so, la blanca nieve, el verde bosque, 
el vinoso mar. In fact the effect of the differing position may be fairly 
likened to the two types of relative clause, one defining the antecedent, 
one merely describing it. 

This same principle applies in the main also to those adjectives 
which have fairly distinct meanings according to the position they 
occupy: Napoleon era un gran hombre aunque no era un hombre 
grande, ‘Napoleon was a great man though he was not a big man’. 
Adjectives of size naturally follow since they have distinguishing 
value: las casas pequenas, ‘the small houses’ (not the larger ones). 
But las pequenas casas, ‘the little houses’ also expressible as las 
casitas is merely affective. Diferente, ‘unlike, dissimilar’, obviously 
distinguishes one thing from another and therefore follows; when it 
means ‘various, assorted’ it does not distinguish and then logically 
precedes. Varios, ‘several’, has determinative force; it is almost 
equivalent to unos. It therefore precedes and is kept distinct from its 
meaning ‘miscellaneous’ which it has when it follows. Cierto, ‘(a) 
certain’ has determinative value and pronominal status; similarly 
medio, ‘half’; solo, ‘sole, single’; unico, ‘only, single’; nuevo, ‘another, 
fresh’, equivalent to otro, puro, ‘sheer, absolute’, simple, ‘mere’ 
precede the referend when they have these determinative senses. 
When they follow they have more normal adjective meaning: medio, 
‘average’; solo, ‘alone’; unico, ‘unique’; nuevo, ‘new, modern’; puro, 
‘pure, clean’; simple, ‘simple-minded’. Similarly antiguo when it 
precedes means ‘other, former, original’ and is somewhat equivalent 
to otro ; when it follows it comes closer in meaning to ‘ancient, of 
olden time’. 

Intermediate between relatively rigid grammatical word-order and 
the greater freedom of semantic word-order within an entire clause 
or sentence come certain patterns which have little semantic significance 
since they are largely unalterable, but which depend upon considera¬ 
tions of balance or mere convention rather than the influence of stress. 
Contrary to English convention it is normal to locate a complement 
between the verb and the true object (see also p. 103): llaman herejla 
a esta creencia, ‘they call this belief heresy’. But as soon as the verb is 
made reflexive, when the original object will become the subject, we 
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see an example of semantic variation in word-order: se llama herejla 
esta creencia, ‘this belief is called heresy’; but herejla se llama esta 
creencia, ‘heresy, this belief is called’. The complement is moved to an 
unusual, emphatic position. But the order verb - subject - comple¬ 
ment would be unnatural rather than merely unusual. 

The positioning of an adverb, whether it consists of a single word or 
a phrase, which modifies a verb, is also subject to convention and 
equilibrium. English differs from most European languages in 
preferring to place nothing between a verb and its objects (including a 
verb of motion and the following expression of place): ‘she obeyed 
blindly her husband’ is far from normal. In Spanish this is the usual 
position, though for emphasis an adverb may precede the verb and 
for balance it may follow the object. This usually occurs when the 
adverbial expression is noticeably longer or weightier than the object: 
recibid amablemente a la diputacion, ‘he received the deputation 
kindly’, but recibid a la diputacion con amabilidadfingida, ‘ . . . with 
feigned friendliness’. Briefer adverbial expressions have an especial 
tendency to precede the verb in subordinate clauses: sirve antes a los 
que mas pagan, ‘he serves first those who pay most’. 

Despite a number of rules for Spanish word-order, mostly of a 
stylistic nature, once the exigencies of grammatical word-order are 
observed, the broader question of sentence-order allows for greater 
freedom. In describing Spanish word-order as ‘free’ we do not mean 
that a gongorine chaos reigns. It is true that because of adjective 
agreement referend-noun and adjective can be quite widely separated 
and other distortions of word-order permitted for special effect and in 
poetry, but the extreme freedom of literary, classical Latin is not 
normal in the Romance languages which in any case derive from the 
speech of soldiers and colonists. The epic Poema de Mio Cid and the 
medieval Romances achieved their poetry without distortion of word- 
order and, though Gongora did show that Spanish is capable of an 
exaggerated freedom of word-order and did put it to admirable 
effect, it is better to consider this advantage which Spanish possesses 
as more properly reserved for the sake of emphasis and clarity and the 
avoidance of monotony. 

The basic patterns for clauses are: 

S - Y - (O) 

V - S - (O) 

O-V- S 

It is rare for the verb to be last and the order V - S is pre¬ 
ferred to S - V when there is no following object. This shows a distinct 
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divergence from Classical Latin in which the verb has a strong 
preference for final position. 

Whether or not there is an object the verb may come before the 
subject, especially, as has been said, to avoid the verb being final. So 
strong is this tendency that to put the subject first may imply that 
something follows the verb, especially a reservation, e.g.: Por fin 
Ilego mi padre , ‘at last my father arrived’ (a complete sentence), but 
Por fin mi padre Ilego, pero mi hermano se nego, ‘... but my brother 
refused’. This order V - S - (O) has nothing to do with interrogation 
which depends almost entirely on intonation for its expression and 
distinction from the statement form: Sonrio Paulina (m.d.), ‘Paulina 
smiled’; Salio el tabernero (j.a.de z.), ‘The innkeeper came out’; 
Corrlan los vasos sobre el mostrador humedo (j.a.z.), ‘The glass slid 
along the wet bar-top’. Here the verb would not be final anyway, but 
the order is still normal. An object, direct or indirect may be added: 
Le respondio el silencio (m.d.), ‘Silence answered him’; Noto Cecilio su 
blando y frondoso cuerpo (m.d.), ‘Cecilio observed her soft and 
luxuriant body’. But when the subject follows, an object, especially 
if it is indirect, frequently precedes. This order will be looked at below. 
The subject may be an entire clause: No llegarlan a diez fanegas lo 
que cogimos en el termino (m.d.), ‘What we harvested on the boundary 
couldn’t be as much as ten fanegas'. (The verb is plural due to the 
attraction of diez fanegas .) 

Frequently the subject follows if some adverb, usually a phrase, 
takes first position: En la estacion le esperaban el alcalde y el secretario 
(j.a.z.), ‘In the station the mayor and the secretary were expecting 
him’. In a subordinate clause it is especially normal for the subject to 
follow: Hay que ver como dejan las heladas el hierro (j.a.z.), ‘You 
should see what the frosts do to iron’. In the next two examples que and 
tal vez make the clause equivalent to subordinate: Que se le quite 
esa idea de la cabeza (j.a.z.), ‘Let him get that idea out of his head’; 
Tal vez venga buen ano (m.d.), ‘Perhaps we may have a good year’. 
Sometimes to put the subject first is to emphasize it: Ya ni el medico 
le visita (j.a.z.), ‘Now not even the doctor visits him’. Despite what 
has just been said, there is nothing unusual in the order S - V - O, 
though some emphasis on the subject is often observable: Un golpe 
de sangre ofusco por un momento a Sisi (m.d.), ‘A rush of blood blinded 
Sisi for a moment’. 

So long as the verb is not left in an exposed position, the direct or 
indirect object may precede it, often, but not necessarily, with some 
special emphasis upon the preceding object. An expressed subject 
will then nearly always follow the verb. It is usual for a preceding 
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direct or indirect noun-object to be repeated in a weak pronoun with 
the verb, but this is by no means always so: gEso dice el pastor ? (m.d.), 
‘Does the shepherd say that?’. Compare: Esto no hay quien lo pare 
(j.a.z.), ‘This nobody can stop’. Here the lo is not a mere repetition 
but greatly aids the sense, making fully clear that esto is object. An 
extreme example of double repetition is: Un caso asi no lo volveremos 
a verlo (m.d.), ‘A case like that we shall not see again’. Examples of a 
preceding indirect object are: A ml me gustan las ratas (m.d.), ‘I like 
rats’; A ti tepasa algo (j.a.z.), ‘There’s something wrong with you’. 
A good example of the freedom of word order used for variation and 
balance are the following two clauses: Le brillaron los ojos de entusiasmo 
a Cecilio. Tambien al representante le brillaron los ojos (m.d.), ‘Cecilio’s 
eyes shone with enthusiasm. The commercial salesman’s eyes also 
began to shine’. Here the order is V - S - IO: IO - Y - S. A prepo¬ 
sitional object may also precede: Con los templos ya hemos empezado 
(j.a.z.), ‘We’ve already begun with the churches’. De eso sabemos algo 
los comerciantes. (j.a.z.), ‘We traders know something about that’. 
In both these examples the object receives a certain emphasis from its 
position. 

It has already been said that it is rare for the verb to take final 
position (except where this cannot be avoided). Sometimes this 
position is fully justified: Habldme en una lengua extraha, que, no 
obstante, comprendi (R.D.), ‘He spoke to me in a strange tongue, 
which, nevertheless, I understood’. At other times it is no more, and 
may be less, than a literary device: Tendieronse en el suelo en una 
pradera que en el claro de un pinar se hallaba (p.b.), ‘They stretched 
out on the ground in a meadow which lay in the clearing of a 
pinewood’. 

One other peculiarity of Spanish word-order is encapsulation, 
found also in German, where it is taken to great lengths in the literary 
language, and in Swedish. This is the separating of one word by a 
whole phrase or clause from another word which should closely 
accompany it. It is especially usual for the subject of a subordinate 
clause to be divorced from its verb and located before the main clause 
when this is very brief. In most cases it will be seen that the subject of 
the subordinate clause is, nevertheless, a dominant word, and this 
method is resorted to in order to give it just prominence: Yo esposible 
que no vuelva nunca (J.v.), ‘As for me, I may never return’; El trabajo 
aseguran que santifica el hombre. (g.a.b.), ‘Work they assure [us] 
sanctifies mankind’. In the same way a subordinate clause may be 
inserted between the subject and the main verb: Yo hasta que le vea y 
le trate no quiero opinar nada (j.a.z.), ‘I do not want to give any 
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opinion until I see him and talk to him’; Carmen, enferma, habia 
dlas que no se encontraba el pulso (j.a.z.), ‘Carmen, ill, for days 
could not find her [own] pulse’. 


1. For a fuller treatment of this point see Emilio Lorenzo, El espanol de hoy, 
lengua en ebullicidn, (Gredos, Madrid 1966). 
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SOURCES OF WORDS 


As with all modern European languages, the vocabulary of Spanish 
has very diverse origins, though there is one principal, ancestral trunk, 
the Latin heritage which also gives the whole grammatical and 
syntactical structure of the language. If we take Spanish at an early 
period, before the emergence of the powerful Castilian dialect and 
before the invasion by the Moors of 711, we find a situation like this: 


SEMITIC INDO-EUROPEAN AMERINDIAN 


I- 

Other 

groups 

Arabic 


IBERIAN-"" 


Celtic 


Greek 

/ 


\ * LATIN*.*_ 

V I 


Germanic 

/I 

/ 


—ROMANCE - *" 

l 

EARLY SPANISH 


Uto-Aztec 

Arawak 

Quechua 

Tupi-Guaram 

etc. 


The broken lines indicate mere word-borrowing. The Amerindian 
languages are not really a closely-related family in the same way as the 
Indo-European and Semitic families. 

From about the time of Plautus (d. 184 B.c.), Latin borrowed 
extensively from Greek and increasing contact with Celtic and Ger¬ 
manic tribes led to adoptions from these groups, all these words 
becoming duly Latinized so as to fit the Latin phonetic and inflectional 
systems. The Celtic and Latin invasions of the Iberian peninsula 
between the Roman military withdrawal and the coming of the Moors 
added more directly to the vocabulary of what should now be termed 
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Romance rather than Latin. But before 711 there was little contact 
with the Semitic languages and of course none whatever with the 
diverse languages of America. 

Some words also entered the Iberian varieties of Latin from the 
pre-Roman inhabitants of the peninsula who spoke either Celtic 
languages or non-Indo-European languages of largely unknown 
origin whose only living descendant is, presumably, the mysterious 
Basque. Pre-Roman words are mostly seen in place-names, but a 
small number of words which can be related to Basque or are at any 
rate of pre-Roman origin, yet not related to Celtic, made their way 
into the language of the legions. Izquierdo, ‘left(hand)’ replaced Latin 
laevuQn ) in all the three principal languages: Castilian, esquerre ; 
Portuguese, esquerdo ; the Basque is esquerr. Other words are ascua, 
‘ember’; arroyo, ‘stream’; sapo, ‘toad’; manteca, ‘lard’; minio, ‘red- 
lead’; urraca, ‘magpie’; nava, ‘plain between hills’; vega, ‘fertile 
plain’; as well as the common surname Garda and several words 
ending in -rro, rra: becerro, ‘young ox’; cachorro, ‘cub’; zorro, ‘fox’; 
gijarro, ‘pebble’; cencerro, ‘cattle-bell’; pizarra, ‘slate’; garra, ‘claw’. 
Other words with the same endings, less obviously connected with 
basic, concrete objects, are of more doubtful origin. 

The earliest Celtic borrowings filtered through from the Romans 
themselves. Early adoptions are Latin cattu(m) > gato, ‘cat’ ( perro, 
‘dog’, is of unknown origin, certainly non-Latin), caballo, ‘horse’ 
(but yegua, ‘mare’< Latin equa ); Latin camisia > camisa, ‘shirt’; 
Latin betiila > abedul, ‘birch-tree’, carru{m) > carro, ‘cart’, berula > 
berra, berro, ‘watercress’, tdmMufrn) > tamiz, ‘sieve’, all of which 
were carried into Spain by the Romans from Gaul. Many of these 
words occur also in Catalan and Portuguese, e.g., Latin cervisia> 
Spanish cerveza, Catalan cervesa; Portuguese cerveja, ‘beer’ (Italian 
birra and French biere are from the Germanic). 

The Greek words which entered Spain from Latin are very numer¬ 
ous. Most had been adapted to the Latin phonetic system long before, 
and often become further modified within Romance: &z:oQ-qy:q > 
Latin apotheca > Spanish botica, ‘apothecary’s store, chemist’s 
shop’, and also bodega, ‘wine-cellar’. Palanca, ‘lever’ is from Greek 
(paXay£, later readopted as falange, ‘phalange’; two solutions can be 
seen to the adoption of the Greek 95 ( = aspirated p); > Latin 

massa > Spanish masa, ‘dough, mass’; xoXo<po(v) > Latin colapu{m) > 
golpe ‘blow’; the infinitive xu(3spv£iv, Latin gubernare > Spanish 
gobernar, ‘steer, govern’. Later borrowing of the cognate adjective 
xu(kpvt,TixY) has given the modern term cibernetica, ‘cybernetics’, 
showing two ways of treating the Greek u (= [y]). The coming of 
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Christianity introduced further Graeco-Latin loans: Cristo < Xpicrr be,, 
‘Anointed’; biblia, ‘bible’, (3i(3XIa (pi), ‘books’; iglesia, ‘church’< 
ibocX/jaia, ‘assembly’ (these last two with Latin influence on the Greek 
stress). 

Germanic borrowings are also very numerous due to direct borrow¬ 
ing from the invaders and to indirect borrowing from France where 
French Romance was also heavily influenced by contact with the 
Germanic tribes which either swept through Gaul or settled there. In 
Spain the Visigothic invasion was the most important (c. a.d. 412), 
but many Germanic roots had already entered Latin itself from the 
centuries of contact with Germanic tribes along the frontiers of the 
Empire. Already used by Latin authors are burgu(m)> burgo, 
‘burgh, fortified town’; sapone(m) > jabon, ‘soap’; harpa(m) > arpa, 
‘harp’; bracas > bragas, ‘breeches’. Military vocabulary was fre¬ 
quently adopted in Spanish Romance: guerra itself is cognate with 
English ‘war’, espuela < Gothic spora with ‘spur’, banda with ‘band’, 
yelmo < Gothic hilmo with ‘helmet’. Other words are robar, ‘sack, 
rob’; rapar, ‘shave close, plunder’; bo tin, ‘booty’; tregua, ‘truce’. But 
domestic words also occur: brasa, ‘ember’; ropa, ‘clothing’; rueca, 
‘distaff’; toalla (via French), ‘towel’. Finally traceable to Germanic 
are rico, ‘rich’; bianco, ‘white, blank’; guardar, ‘guard, keep’ (cf. 
English ‘ward’); hacha, ‘axe’; ganso, ‘goose’; ganar, ‘win, earn’. 

The nascent Spanish language though always firmly based on Latin 
had already inherited many Celtic and German roots with its Latin 
heritage, and continued to make constant further borrowings. 
Greek roots entered with Latin in considerable numbers and both 
Latin and Celtic languages were known in the Iberian peninsula 
long before the coming of the Roman legions. Even the ancient non- 
Indo-European tongues have left behind a scattering of forms in all 
three of the Romance languages of Spain and Portugal and the 
Basque language itself may be the last representative of these 
languages, at least in Western Europe. 

But in the year 711, with the Visigothic kingdoms of the peninsula 
weakened by internal dissention, Moorish tribes under Tariq swept 
across Iberia. Though not themselves Arabs, they had adopted the 
Arabic language, to them alien, with religious fervour, and for more 
than 700 years Arabic-speaking Moslems enjoyed a dominion which 
shrank faster than the influence of their language, inventions and 
customs. 

Proof of the strong Latin foundations of Spanish is that the far 
from transitory impact of Arabic failed to affect Spanish in practically 
anything but vocabulary, with of course the introduction of numerous 
5 
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geographical names in all but the most northerly parts of the peninsula, 
where their stay was shortest. Perhaps the only penetrations into the 
structure of Spanish are the pseudo-conjunction ojala commonly 
used with a subjunctive to introduce a wish ‘would that. . . from 
Arabic wa sa’ Allah, ‘and may God will’, and the preposition hasta, 
‘as far as, until’ < Arabic hatta, ‘until’. 1 The Arabic adjectival suffix 
-l is noticeable in several words: marroqul, ‘Moroccan’; zaharl, 
‘sooth-saying, fortune-teller’, but little use is made of it in Spanish 
itself: alfonsi , an alternative to alfonsino, ‘Alfonsine’. 

Some thousands of vocables of Arabic origin (or at any rate intro¬ 
duced by the Moors) are still current, some very common, some 
specialized in meaning and rare in use. Several hundreds remain in 
Portuguese, for contact with the invaders was briefer in the west and 
north. Needless to say, where the foreign domination lasted longest, 
Arabisms are most frequent. Very few verbs derive from original 
Arabic verbs: ahorrar, ‘free (slaves), save up’; halagar, ‘favour, 
flatter’; recamar, ‘embroider in relief’, and a few more, possibly 
derived within Spanish from Arabic nouns. A few non-Arabic words, 
themselves adopted into Arabic, also found their way into Spanish; 
from Greek Spa*/[i.Y) > adarme, ‘small measure, driblet’ (practically 
only in the phrase por adarmes, ‘in driblets’; the a- represents the 
Arabic article), from Persian, bazar ; from Latin persicu(m ) comes 
alberchigo, ‘clingstone peach’, and from praecoquum comes albari- 
coque, ‘apricot’. Both these words have prefixed the Arabic definite 
article «(/)- and the English ‘apricot’ is also clearly from the Arabic 
(cf. Shakespeare’s ‘apricock’). Latin castru(m) gives alcazar via 
Arabic. This is a common, more southern alternative to castillo, both 
in ordinary vocabulary and place-names. 

Among the agricultural, medical, commercial, civic, military and 
architectural nouns in Spanish, hundreds, including many of the 
most frequent, are of clear Arabic provenance. It is only possible 
to select a few of the commonest: aduana, ‘customs’; alcalde, ‘mayor’; 
azotea, ‘flat roof’; zaguan, ‘passage between front door and courtyard, 
vestibule’; gaban, ‘overcoat’; azucar, ‘sugar’; limon, ‘lemon’; naranja, 
‘orange’; jazmln, ‘jasmine’; noria, ‘waterwheel’; acequia, ‘irrigation 
channel’; alcohol, ‘alcohol’; cero, ‘zero’; cifra, ‘digit’; mono, ‘monkey’; 
adobe, ‘dry-mud brick’. The word guitarra, ‘guitar’ is from the Arabic 
but it derives originally from the Greek xiOapa, ‘lute’. The term 
flamenco as applied to music and gypsies probably has nothing to do 
with the use meaning ‘Flemish’ but may well derive from the Arabic 
fellah mencus, ‘landless man, deprived man’. The word ajedrez is 
arabic, though originally from Sanskrit, while the terms iaque mate, 
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‘check mate’ and alfil, ‘elephant’, (corresponding to our ‘bishop’) 
derive from the Persian shah mat, ‘the king—dead’ and pil, ‘elephant’. 
Arabic, lacking p, modified pil to fil; al- is the definite article. Among 
well-known place-names are the many Alcala, ‘castle’; Guada-, 
‘river’; Beni-, ‘town, settlement’; while Calatayud, the Roman Bil- 
bilis, where Martial was born, is the Castle of Ayub and Gibraltar is 
Gibel Tariq, ‘the hill of Tariq’. 

Between the Moorish invasions of 711, c. 1090 and c. 1147, and the 
Spanish expansion to the new world which commenced in 1492, the 
language and power of Castile became dominant over a large part of 
the Iberian peninsula, forming both a military spearhead against the 
non-Christian invaders and a scholastic spearhead in favour of the 
spread of culture and new ideas. Many words entered Spain and 
Spanish under the reign of Alfonso X ‘the Wise’ (1221-84), introduced 
through the new scholarship supported by the monks of Cluny who 
had their main Spanish house in Sahagun: Fraile, ‘friar’; jaula, ‘cage’ 
(<01d French jaiole > Modern French gedle, cf. English ‘jail’); 
jamon, ‘ham’ \jardln, ‘garden’, partially replacing vergel, and a number 
of words, since greatly increased, terminating in -aje, -eje (< Latin 
-atlcu(m) -eticu{m)) like hereje, ‘heretic’, lenguaje, ‘language’, usaje, 
‘usage’, were the first of a steady stream of Gallicisms which has 
continued until the present century. Simultaneously many direct, 
cultural borrowings began to be made from Latin, and through Latin 
from Greek, especially abstracts and abstract suffixes and other words 
which form part of the vocabulary of civilized thought and philosophy: 
rector, descripcion, septentrion, ‘north’ (with oriente, occidente)', 
many words in -al, -dad, corporal, temporal, infernal, dignidad, 
liberalidad-, teatro and monarquia from the Greek. Many of these 
neologisms are found in the writings issued under Alfonso’s own 
name, whether written by the king himself or by his own scribes and 
scholars. 

Also during the Middle Ages contact grew with Italy, where the 
new, expanding kingdom of Catalonia, often in unity with Aragon, 
conquered all of southern Italy with Sicily and Sardinia (where 
Catalan is still spoken around Alghero), extending their dominion 
even to Attica, Neopatria and Morea in Greece. Castilian and Catalan 
words passed into Italian. Later, during the Renaissance the flow would 
be in the other direction with introductions such as capitan, 
‘captain’; centinela, ‘sentinel’; alerta, ‘alert’; millon (replacing cuento ); 
fachada, ‘facade’; balcon, ‘balcony’; brujula, ‘compass’; novela, 
‘novel’; soneto, ‘sonnet’; capricho, ‘whim’; charlar, ‘chat’; estropear, 
‘spoil’. 
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The discovery of the New World in 1492 fell, not by coincidence, 
within the Renaissance and immediately, or at least as soon as Colum¬ 
bus’ men had time to return to Europe with their accounts of strange 
new things and customs, brought a further significant source of new 
words to Spanish and thence to other European languages. Now that 
we have arrived at this last new source of significant borrowings, we 
can sum up the various sources which supplied the new language 
after 711 and up to the present time: 
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An extremely large store of roots is claimed for Spanish. 

The two principal Amerindian languages that the explorers first 
came into touch with were Nahua or Nahuatl, one of the Uto-Aztec 
group spoken by various Mexican peoples whether or not under 
Aztec domination and Arawak-Carib. Nahuatl is still spoken in 
Mexico and Guatemala, but the Arawak-Carib languages of the 
Antilles and the neighbouring coast of what is now Venezuela are 
lost, though they were the first languages of the New World encoun¬ 
tered by Columbus’ expedition. The linguistic map of the Americas, 
North, Central and South, is complicated. Though the once very 
large, but scattered number of Amerindian languages have certain 
common characteristics (they share a tendency to polysynthesis; for 
example, composition, based on the verb, is taken to very considerable 
lengths, entire sentences becoming virtually one ‘word’). But there are 
no great families of languages like the Indo-European or Semitic 
families of the Old World. In Brazil and Paraguay Tupi and Guarani 
(still spoken) are related and in the Middle Andes Quechua and 
Aymara, once principal languages of the Inca Empire, form another 
group. It must be realized that except in the Antilles, the entire 
population of the New World in 1492 was small and thinly scattered 
over the vast landmass even by European standards of the time. 
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The Amerindian terms passing into Spanish can be crudely divided 
into three groups: those in use generally only in American Spanish; 
those in use in European Spanish as well and finally those which have 
gone beyond Spanish and become internationalized. The first group 
interests us least at the present moment. The Carib-Arawak languages 
give labaco, maiz, patata, ‘potato’; iguana, huracan, sabana, ‘savan¬ 
nah’; tuna, ‘tunny’; cayo, ‘cay, key’; hamaca, ‘hammock’; canibal 
( < carlbal, ‘Carib’), since eating their enemies was a custom of the 
island Caribs. Other words are cacique, ‘chieftain, village boss, 
squire’; butaca, ‘arm-chair’; enaguas, ‘underskirt, petticoat’; mico, 
‘(smaller) monkey’; tiburon, ‘shark’; caoba, ‘mahogany’; carey, 
‘tortoiseshell’. 

Nahuatl or other Uto-Aztec languages give cacao, chile, chocolate, 
tomate, as well as cacahuete, ‘groundnut’; chicle, ‘chewing gum’; hule 
( < ulli ‘rubber’), ‘American cloth’; jicara, ‘cup for chocolate’; tiza, 
‘chalk (for writing etc.)’; petate, ‘sleeping mat’; petaca, ‘case for 
cigars etc.’; nopal, ‘prickly pear’ (one of several words depending 
on the variety). The normal word for ‘rubber’ is caucho, of doubtful 
origin, but probably Carib. 

Quechua has provided alpaca, vicuna, llama, condor, puma, pampa, 
mate (bush and tea), quina (whence ‘quinine’), as well as cancha, 
‘[tennis-Jcourt, [football] pitch etc.', papa, ‘potato’, normal in America 
and the Canary Islands but common in Spain for ‘potato crisps’ - 
papas frit as. Cigarro is from Mayan siqar, mandioca, ‘mandioc’ and 
tapioca, both forms of the same plant, and gaucho, poncho are from 
Araucano. A large number of other words are in common use in 
Latin America where, besides, each country or region tends to have 
its own adoptions from the indigenous languages spoken in it. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries only a few French words 
became firmly entrenched in the Spanish vocabulary: banquete, 
‘banquet’; convoy, marcha(r), ‘march’; viveres, ‘provisions’. Sor- 
prender and sorpresa were formed on the basis of French surprendre, 
‘surprise’. But it was from about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century until the popular reaction against the Napoleonic invasion in 
1808 that French influence was strongest in the peninsula, including 
Portugal. Many further words were borrowed, often without any 
strict necessity: detalle, ‘detail’, when pormenor already existed, 
resorte, ‘spring’, beside existing muelle, but allowing a distinction to 
arise between ‘driving spring’ ( resorte ) and ‘coiled suspension spring’ 
(muelle). Conserje, ‘concierge’ was borrowed despite native portero 
and pichon, ‘pigeon’ despite palomo, -a, ‘dove, pigeon’. But nobody 
would lament these borrowings now and most of the neologisms and 
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gallicisms which were so lamented by the purists of the day helped to 
enrich the language, increasing its power of expression, often in areas 
where there was room for expansion, especially in a century like the 
eighteenth when Spain was in the grip of its own llustracion and new 
ideas, new theories and practices abounded in the lively culture 
which prospered under the ‘benevolent despots’ of the century. Nor 
must it be forgotten that many or most of the gallicisms really worthy 
of condemnation enjoyed only a brief life. Among those condemned by 
Iriarte the use of amor por patria (instead of a), golpe de ojo, for mirada, 
hacer ver, for mostrar, cubrir de horror, for horrorizar would still be 
condemned as gallicisms. 

Among the good services done to Spanish by French was to increase 
its ability to provide for its own needs by expanding its vocabulary 
from its own stock, both by the typically Spanish use of employing 
numerous suffixes, mostly of Latin origin and therefore a legitimate 
part of the language, and by composition, especially on the basis of 
coche-comedor, ‘restaurant car’, and cubrecama, ‘bedcover’. Spanish 
imported from French the mistaken form pasaporte < French 
passeport. But thereafter it surpasses its master with hundreds of 
words of the cubrecama, portalamparas, guardabarros type which 
are legitimate, native formations. 

Our own age is notable for its immense number of inventions, 
discoveries, new methods and materials, an expansion of knowledge 
such as has never been known before. As a result thousands of new 
words have been coined on a Graeco-Latin basis which especially 
favours Spanish, Portuguese and Italian (more so than French) 
because of their retention of a large number of Latin and Graeco- 
Latin forms with the minimum of distortion. Such words as radio- 
telefonia, television, berilio, ‘beryllium’; plastico, nilon, ‘nylon’ 
(j nylon is unjustifiable); helicoptero, betatron, aspirina, centlmetro, 
kilogramo (better, but rarely, qui-) even diclorodifenil-tricloroetano, 
i.e., ‘DDT’, are all part of the Latin system which has always been the 
true basis of the Spanish language. The principal rules for the adapta¬ 
tion of such words into the language, Greek & > Spanish t, Greek / > 
Spanish c or qu, Latin -us, -urn > Spanish -o etc., were evolved, as has 
already been seen, centuries ago. Such modern terms, once the first 
novelty is past, are easily adapted to the Spanish phonetic system and 
given Spanish terminations, which are unlikely to differ much if at all 
from the original Greek-Latin endings. Gender usually follows the 
Latin and stress follows analogy. 

The large number of words recently allowed to penetrate from 
English or US English, especially in those Latin American lands 
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still heavily dependent on US patronage, must be viewed with some 
reserve. Some are well-established, some others, especially sporting 
terms, are useful and not easily bettered. But a large number of 
clumsy, unpronounceable to Spanish-speakers and ill-used yanquismos 
which mar the newspapers and even the more serious literature of 
Mexico, subject Puerto Rico and some other countries, are likely to 
turn out to be rather transitory, and eventually replaced by native 
formations or dropped altogether as better counsels and a growing 
pride in the national language prevail. Even so, some words like bar, 
comite, ‘committee’ (beside junta), cheque, mitin, ‘political meeting’; 
coctel, ‘cocktail’; club, revolver, ponche, ‘punch (the drink)’; biste, 
‘beefsteak’ (in general ‘steak’ is filete ); trole, ‘electric pick-up trolley 
on tram, trolley-bus ’; filme, ‘cine-film ’; reporter, whisk(e)y, tunel, 
‘tunnel’; futbol (but baloncesto, balonred, ‘basketball, netball’); tenis, 
golf, gol, ‘goal’; boxeo, boxear, boxeador, ‘boxing, etc.’, are useful 
and fairly permanent. Reaction is growing against such unnecessary 
words as interviu, ‘interview’, for entrevista, espor(t), for deporte, 
‘sport’; sangiiiche, ‘sandwich’ for empanado, picu, ‘pickup (arm)’ for 
fonocaptor, but used in ignorance for the whole apparatus properly 
called tocadiscos. Incidentally, fonocaptor and tocadiscos are good 
examples of elegant, clear, word-formation by modern methods on 
traditional roots. But while anglicism or rather yanquisivo remains the 
fashion, this fashion must inevitably be followed. 


1. Both words occur in Portuguese as oxatii and ate. 
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If a language is to preserve its own character it must be able to supply 
the need for new words by forming these from its own stock rather 
than by incessant borrowing from other languages whose roots are 
alien in form and meaning. It is permissible for a language to copy 
another in the manner of forming compounds: for Spanish to form 
cubrefuego on the model of French couvre-feu, ‘curfew’, or for English 
to form ‘foreword’, according to German Vorwort. It is permissible 
to borrow from another language a new word for a new concept, 
whether concrete or abstract; thus ‘orang-utang’ (Spanish oranguatan) 
has been borrowed as a free base, despite its original compound 
status, from Malay orang, ‘man’ 4- hutan, ‘forest’. A translation 
borrowing ‘old man of the forest’ would be possible, but clumsy and 
open to ambiguity. It is also nowadays considered permissible to 
form or adopt Graeco-Latin compounds on an international basis for 
the naming of philosophical, theological, technical, chemical and 
other learned terms. Since science is an international matter this 
approximation to an international vocabulary has great and obvious 
advantages, especially to the experts in each field concerned. ‘Hydro¬ 
chloric acid’, Spanish acido cloridrico, is preferable to salts of lemon, a 
more ‘memorable’ but no more meaningful word to the non-expert. 
On the other hand a language like German may prefer a literal 
translation, a ‘caique’ (cf. German Chlorwasserstojf). Because it is so 
firmly based on Latin which from an early age, about the third 
century B.c., was not above borrowing extensively from Greek, 
Spanish has been able to adopt and adapt Graeco-Latin compounds 
in large numbers without great distortion of their forms to fit the 
phonetic system. There is less evidence of any division such as exists 
in English between the terms of the Anglo-Saxon substratum and the 
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‘learned’ Graeco-Latin introductions, and the quantity of Graeco- 
Latin introductions does not have the same distorting effect of the 
flood of such terms into modern Russian, sitting ill among the 
vocabulary of the Slavonic base. 

It is true that some languages form compounds with greater 
freedom than others. Ancient Greek is an excellent example and that 
language had practically only itself as a source of roots for the vast 
number of new concepts needed for philosophy, theology, the theatre, 
the recording of a complicated history, for the first stirrings of 
medicine and technology, for commerce and exploration. Latin, in 
contrast, happily borrowed abstracts from Greek and later a number 
of concretes from Celtic. But the whole attitude of the Greeks toward 
their language was unusual. It was a sacred instrument, the touch¬ 
stone of civilization and what distinguished them from the barbarians. 
The Romans were far less idealist about their own language and the 
nobles communicated in Greek just as the Russian upper class of the 
last century used French. Latin has also passed its preference for an 
analytic rather than a synthetic approach to the Romance languages. 

This does not mean that Spanish cannot form words freely. Borges 
speaks of Spanish’s ineptitudpara formar palabras compuestas (Otras 
inquisiciones, Emece, pp. 46-47). He must mean ‘tatpurusha’ com¬ 
pounds of the type ‘beehive’, ‘drug store’, and parasynthetic com¬ 
pounds like ‘typewriter’, ‘screwdriver’. Spanish much prefers the 
phrase-compound or idiom-compound of the type centro degravedad, 
avion a reaccion, a prueba de balas, ‘bullet-proof’. This type of forma¬ 
tion is strictly speaking just as much a compound as ‘toothbrush’. At 
will, a linking de may be omitted as in proyectil tierra-aire, contador 
geiger, but properly not other linking prepositions, and of course the 
first element only is sufficient if the context clarifies the meaning. 
Before such phrase-compounds be condemned as clumsy, primitive, 
or for any other reason it should be realized that such analytic 
compounds have great advantages over the synthetic ‘tatpurusha’, in 
which there is little indication of how the first element qualifies the 
second. The relationship is not the same in ‘freedom-fighter’ as in 
‘firefighter’, nor in ‘horsemeat’ and ‘petmeat’. Un luchador por 
libertad is as unequivocal as cazador de elefantes; both are distinguish¬ 
able from postulable luchador contra libertad and elefante cazador. 

If the asyntactical compound is foreign to Spanish, the syntactical 
compound is increasingly used. In the commonest form the first 
element is a verb, the second its object, often in plural form: portavasos, 
‘beermat’; port(a)aviones, ‘aircraft carrier’; abrelatas, ‘tinopener’; 
paracaldas, ‘parachute’; tocadiscos, ‘record-player’; quitaesmalte(s). 
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‘nail-polish remover’; guardacostas, ‘coast-guard cutter’; lanza- 
torpedos, ‘torpedo tube’. Typical of the preference of Spanish for 
verbal usage and for strict syntactical logic, these compounds can 
now be formed with almost equal freedom to the English ‘tin-opener’ 
and ‘book-case’ types. These can also be used adjectivally; camara 
tomavistas, ‘cine-camera’. No dictionary can attempt to keep up with 
and list all such compounds; not that this is altogether necessary. 
Another, less common type of compound is a development of the 
phrase-compound type. Properly it consists of two elements 
connected by a relative clause or a preposition which are omitted: 
perro policia, ‘police dog’; ejemplar (que es uri) obsequio, ‘free sample’; 
hombre- {que actua como) rana, ‘frog-man’; huelga relampago, ‘light¬ 
ning strike’; coche (tipo ) Morris, ‘Morris car’. The question of the 
plural form of such nouns has been mentioned in Chapter 6. A few 
asyntactical compounds exist in Spanish, like baloncesto, ‘basketball’; 
balonred, ‘netball’; fibravidrio, ‘glass fibre’, but they are exceptional. 
A few double adjective compounds, blanquinegro , marronblanco, etc., 
have been developed, mainly for the football world, where they are 
used as noun-adjectives. The link of Latin origin, is typical of the 
noun-adjective compounds like ojinegro, ‘black-eyed’, pelilargo, 
‘long-haired’; manilargo ‘openhanded, generous’, all based on physical 
characteristics of persons and animals. 

Though the prepositional phrase type dominates - lavado de cerebro, 
‘brain-washing’ - in many modern compounds an adjective accom¬ 
panies the noun and Spanish possesses a rich store of adjectives 
derived from nouns or verbs. Russian carries this usage to much 
greater lengths. Examples are: lavado cerebral, ‘brain washing’ 
(beside the example just quoted); estampido sonico, ‘sonic bang’; 
ataque cardiaco, ‘heart attack’; nacion consumidora, ‘consumer nation’; 
grupo sanguineo, ‘blood group’; tunelaerodinamico, ‘wind tunnel’. 

A few invariable adjectival forms are appearing, such as antirrobo, 
‘anti-theft’; ( cahones ) antitanque, ‘anti-tank’; {motor) fuerabordo, 
‘outboard’; ( servicio ) post-ventas, ‘after-sales’. 

In modern Spanish an increasingly large number of Graeco-Latin 
roots are in use as prefixes for the formation of further compounds, 
especially of a technical nature. Most are known to English, but as a 
whole they form a much more integral part of Spanish, able to be added 
to native or fully naturalized base-roots. As the corresponding English 
translations show, these prefixes to an extent supply the need for 
concise asyntactical compounds like ‘air-ship’, aeronave; ‘space-ship’, 
astronave; ‘self-service’, autoservicio; ‘motor-cycle’, motocicleta; 
‘water-ski’ acua{e)squl (as well as esqid acuatico). The same process is 
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known in English, which gives ‘minibus’, microbus-, ‘televiewer’, 
televidente ; ‘counterblow’, contragolpe. Some other Spanish com¬ 
pounds are: ferroviario, ‘railway’ (adj.); ferrobus, ‘railbus’; sobr(e)- 
exponer, ‘overexpose’; subdesarrollado, ‘underdeveloped’. This pro¬ 
cess is likely to become considerably extended in the future. More such 
roots will be adopted as derivatory prefixes and they will be employed 
with increasing freedom. Already such words, rather than compounds, 
are coming to be considered as complex words consisting of derivatory 
prefix + base root. 

In fact, compounding of words is only one aspect of word-forma¬ 
tion. In English this is the most important aspect; in Spanish it has 
less importance than the formation of complex words by the addition 
to roots of inflectional and derivational morphemes, both prefixes 
and suffixes. Inflectional affixes (all suffixes), are limited to the verb- 
endings, finite and non-finite, plural -s and -es, feminine -a. Standing 
close to these we may include other feminine endings like -iz ( actriz , 
motriz), -isa (poetisa ), since in their noun-adjective status, such 
words are as much the feminine counterpart of actor, poeta, etc., as 
buena is of bueno and trabajadora is of trabajador. 

The stock of derivative affixes possessed by Spanish is vast; only 
an entire volume could do justice to this aspect of the language. The 
so-called diminutive, augmentative and pejorative suffixes alone 
number more than thirty, though some are far more productive than 
others. 1 The most productive of these are -ito, -ico and -illo, diminu¬ 
tives, often with hyperchoristic sense; -ico is commoner in the south. 
The usually invariable -in is found mostly in Asturias, Santander and 
parts of Leon. It usually makes masculine a feminine noun to which 
it is added, but adjectives have -in, -ina. The most productive aug¬ 
mentative suffix is -on; the feminine -ona is reserved for animate 
nouns and adjectives. Among the many pejoratives, -uco and -ucho 
are probably the commonest. Most augmentative suffixes tend to 
have some pejorative value, while any of these terminations may 
produce a word with a special meaning, not a simple diminutive, etc.: 
abeja, ‘bee’ > abejorro, ‘bumble bee’; sierra, ‘saw’ > serrucho, 
‘hand-saw’; madre > madrina, ‘godmother’. 

The past participle stem (pp V) 1S productive of a very large number 
of formations. But it must be observed that the stem employed is 
frequently not the modern stem in -ad{o), -id{o), with special formative 
-ed- for -er verbs, but the original Latin: Latin immersu(m) > immer- 
sione{m) > Spanish imersion; Latin ruptuQri) > Latin and Spanish 
ruptura as well as Spanish rotura and rompedura. The most important 
formation on ppV is the agent noun-adjective in pp-y/ + -or: escritor. 
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trcibajador, pintor (< Latin pi(n)ctu(m)), actor ( < Latin actu{m) ; cf. 
Spanish acto). As nouns these properly refer to persons, but they have 
become extended to denote instruments, implements, machines: 
cultivador, interruptor, ‘switch’; aspirador, ‘vacuum-cleaner’. Because 
of an ellipsis some are feminine: ( maquina) calculadora, ( estacion ) 
emisora, ‘broadcasting station’. An extension to place has occurred 
with comedor, ‘dining-room’; mirador, ‘belvedere, gazebo’, and some 
others. The form pp y/ + era also denotes an instrument: podadera, 
‘pruning knife’; regadera, ‘watering-can’. Also entendederas (farm), 
‘brains, intelligence’; posaderas, ‘buttocks’. Verbal nouns are pp-y/ + 
-ura, -ion: cortadura, 'cutting, cut’; plural ‘things cut off, cuttings’; 
accidn ( < Latin actu{m )), ‘action’; actuacion ( < Spanish actuado), 
‘acting, behaviour’. The -ura formation gives some scores of words 
while some hundreds appear in -ion. The pp\/ + -ero gives words of 
two distinct meanings: (1) place where the action occurs or is carried 
out: cargadero, ‘loading place’; vertedero, ‘rubbish tip’, and (2) 
adjectives signifying ability or likelihood: duradero, ‘long-lasting’; 
pagadero, ‘payable’. Commoner and similar in meaning are the 
adjectives in pp\/ + - izo: olvidadizo, ‘forgetful’ (active in meaning); 
quebradizo, ‘fragile’; postizo (<puesto), ‘false’ (hair teeth, etc.). The 
formations in -ero and -izo are essentially ‘native’; they only use 
participial forms which give normal Spanish participles. 

The past participle itself, in masculine form, gives a noun meaning 
‘a skilful action and its result’. These words are connected with art, 
masonary, engineering, domestic labours etc. Examples are empedrado 
(< empedrar), ‘paving, stone pavement’; cosido, ‘sewing’ (as art, 
action or task); frito (<freir ), ‘fried dish’; acabado, ‘finish’ (of a 
factory or hand-made article). In its feminine form the past participle 
serves as a verb-noun for a number of verbs of motion: vuelta 
(< volver), entrada, llegada, subida, etc. 

The present stem is far less productive, but does give the other 
important agent noun-adjective, originally a participle, in -ante or 
-(i)ente: creyente, ‘believing, believer’, fascinante (as well as fascinador). 
From the present stem is formed the other principle verb-noun in 
-m{i)ento: comportamiento, ‘behaviour’; incitam{i)ento, ‘incitement’; 
agradecimiento, ‘gratitude, expressing of thanks’. It should be noticed 
that both these formations from the present stem make use of the 
constant thematic vowel -a-, -e-, -i-. A small but probably increasingly 
used type of agent noun-adjective in -on, fern, -ona, common in 
colloquial speech, adds this termination directly to the present stem 
with no intervening thematic vowel: proteston, ‘always protesting or 
complaining’; maton, ‘bully, braggart’ ;fisgon, ‘nosey, busybody’. 
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Certain endings of past-participle type are found; -ido added to 
verb-roots produced sound-names: silbar, silbido, ‘whistle’; graznar > 
graznido, ‘quack’; aullar > aullido, ‘howl’. The dead -udo participle¬ 
ending remains as an adjectival ending added to nouns to indicate 
obvious personal characteristics: nariz > narigudo, ‘big-nosed’; 
panza > panzudo, ‘pot-bellied’; lana > lanudo, ‘woolly, fleecy’. Many 
derivatives from nouns are made by the addition of - ada : (1) action 
typical of the person or animal of the root: animalada, ‘any stupid 
action’; quijotada (< don Quijote), ‘quixotic action’; espanolada, 
‘exaggeratedly Spanish action or statement’; (2) collectives and quanti- 
tatives: vacada, ‘herd of cows’; grullada, ‘flight of herons’; cucharada, 
‘spoonful’; carretada, ‘cartful’; and (3) other, less easily classified 
nouns, e.g., caracolada, ‘dish of snails’; naranjada, ‘orangeade’; 
mesada, ‘monthly pay’; invemada, ‘winter season’. This very produc¬ 
tive termination also shares with -azo the formation of ‘percussives’, 
blows or the sounds produced by them. Many doublets appear: 
manotazo, manotada, ‘slap with the hand’; balazo, ‘shot’ (< bala 
‘bullet’); pincelazo, ‘brush-stroke’; cornada, ‘goring’ ( <cuerno , 
‘horn’). There are some highly colloquial uses like dar esquinazo a uno, 
‘avoid a person by slipping round a corner’. 

The -ero, -era termination gives both adjectives which can serve as 
agents, and containers: cartero, ‘postman’; cartera, ‘satchel’; som- 
brerero, ‘hat-seller’; sombrerera, ‘hat-box’; minero, ‘miner, mining, to 
do with mines’; arrabalero, ‘suburban, suburban liver’. Though there 
are some exceptions, it is normal for a masculine noun to give the 
container in the feminine and vice-versa: perro > perrera, ‘kennel’; te 
> tetera, ‘tea-pot’; maleta > maletero, ‘boot of car’; ropa > ropero, 
‘clothes-cupboard’. In both the two main senses these terminations 
are highly productive. The feminine form of the adjective can, of 
course, form a feminine agent-noun. A woman cigar-seller or maker is 
una cigarrera. This pair of terminations is closely allied in practice if 
not always in origin with the collective -erla: roperla, ‘collection of 
clothes, clothes-store’; sombrereria, ‘hattery’; carnicerla, ‘butcher’s 
shop, butchery’ (cf. carnicero, ‘butcher’, as adjective ‘to do with the 
butchery business’). 

The termination -ero is only one of many forming adjectives from 
nouns. Other common adjective-forming suffixes are -oso, -eno, -uno 
(especially with reference to animals), -izo, -lento, -esco. Of these -oso 
is by far the most productive: arena > arenoso, ‘sandy’; celos > celoso, 
‘zealous, jealous’; puerto > porteho, ‘to do with harbours’; Velazquez> 
velazqueno, caballo > caballuno, ‘of horses’; largely replacing the 
original Latin equino, now only poetic: frontera>fronterizo, ‘on a 
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frontier, frontier (adj.)’; piojo > piojento (-j- absorbs the yod), ‘lousy’; 
caballero > caballeresco, ‘gentlemanly’, Goya > goyesco. The ter¬ 
minations -ario, -ivo, -ino are scarcely productive nowadays, but 
cervantino < Cervantes, gongorino < Gongora exist. 

Suffixes forming nouns, usually abstract, from adjectives are -dad 
(with -idad, -edad), -tud, -ura, -or (a subform of -ura), -ez and -eza, and 
the rare -era: Real > realidad', breve > brevedad; alto > altitud; 
bianco > blancura and blancor. The endings -ez and -eza are equivalent, 
and exceptions apart -ez is added to tri-syllabic and -eza to bi-syllabic 
adjectives: bajo > bajeza, but palido > palidez. Ciego gives ceguera, 
‘blindness’, but tontedad and especially tonterla are commoner than 
tonera, ‘stupidity’. 

The common ‘international’ terminations, -al (< Latin -al(em)) 
and -ar (< Latin - ar{em )) are mostly found in borrowings from Latin 
and late Latin like muscular, otonal < Latin autumnal{em). They are 
common however in the formation of a large set of words indicating 
‘fields, plantations and types of ground’. Since l and r are frequently 
confused in both former and modern Spanish, it is not surprising that 
these two terminations are poorly distinguished in this usage. Trigo > 
trigal, ‘wheatfield’; encina > encinal, ‘group of holm-oaks’; turba > 
turbal, ‘peat-moss’; greda> gredal, ‘place where fuller’s earth 
abounds’; encinar exists beside the -al form. Haba> babar, ‘bean- 
field’; limon > limonar, ‘lemon-orchard’. A few similar words have 
the terminations -eda or -edo: peraleda < peral, alameda < alamo, now 
meaning any tree-grown walk or avenue, arboledo or -a, ‘grove’. 

The Greek terminations -ista, -ismo, -izar, are widely employed in 
native derivations as well as the international terms like socialista, 
socialismo, socializar common to so many languages. Less international 
formations are broncista, ‘worker in bronze’, banista, ‘bather’, 
derechista, centrista, izquierdista, ‘member of the right-wing, centre, 
left-wing’. Many of these forms have counterparts in -ismo: izquier- 
dismo. Others are fanatismo, ‘fanaticism, bigotry’; pedantismo, 
‘pedantry’; alpinismo, ‘mountaineering’. The ending -Istico (Greek 
icruxo-) is rare because of the normal noun-adjective value of -ista 
in Spanish. But artlstico and turlstico are common. 

Inceptive verbs with their suffix, strictly speaking an infix -ec-/-ezc 
have already been mentioned (Chapters 10 and 16). Another common 
verb-formation is in -ear, the base being usually a noun, sometimes an 
adjective. No prefix is added as is usual with the inceptives, with a few 
exceptions like abofetear, ‘smack’ and asaetear, ‘wound with arrows’. 
This is a very ‘live’ and productive formation; a large number of these 
verbs have corresponding verb-nouns in -eo\ veranear, ‘spend the 
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summer’, el veraneo, ‘summer holidaying’; pedalear, ‘pedal’, el 
pedaleo, ‘pedalling’. Extensions of this ending are -otear, -etear with 
frequentative meaning: pisotear, ‘trample on’; palmotear, ‘clap the 
hands all the time’; aletear, ‘flap the wings’. The -ear termination is 
now established as the most normal for the production of new verbs 
from nouns. But many verbs of ‘application and transference’ are 
formed by prefixing a- or en- em- to a root, first-conjugation termina¬ 
tions then being employed: red, ‘net’ > enredar, ‘entangle’; piedra > 
empedrar, ‘pave’; carcel > encarcelar, ‘imprison’ ;frlo > enfriar, ‘cool, 
chill’. Montilla (a place) > amontillar, ‘treat wine like that from 
Montilla’; rincon > arrinconar , ‘put in a corner, shelve’; humo > 
ahumar, ‘cure by smoking’. Both these verb-formations are very 
productive and important in a language with such a strong verbal 
basis. 


1. A full study of these suffixes is A. Gooch, Diminutive, Augmentative and 
Pejorative Suffixes. 
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AMERICA AND THE FUTURE OF SPANISH 


Spanish shares with English the advantages and problems of being a 
widespread, imperial language. Similar arguments are waged about 
their future. Which is ‘better’, European or United States English? 
Is English being debased by transatlantic usage ? What about Austra¬ 
lia, New Zealand, South Africa? Though the English-speaking 
countries seem to be more divided geographically than Spanish, it 
must be realized that cultural and other movement between the 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking countries of America remains very 
restricted, owing to a relative lack of trade and commerce, political 
disagreements, poor communications and the simple facts of difficult 
geography and economic poverty. There is as much cultural inter¬ 
change with Madrid, still the main publishing centre for the whole of 
Spanish America, as there is between one American capital and an¬ 
other. The influence of the Academia de la Lengua on the twenty 
other national academies, and these on the norms and usage of the 
more serious writers, is a considerable unifying influence. The unity 
of Spanish as a world-wide language has remained very great. Since 
continued linguistic unity depends on intercommunication, by travel 
and direct contact, by telephone communication, the various mass 
media, and all kinds of recorded and written speech, and such com¬ 
munication will continue and increase, the unity of Spanish is not in 
danger. This unity is most fully recognized by many responsible 
transatlantic Spanish-speakers who call their language Castellano and 
do not think of American Spanish as a divergent speech-form. There 
are of course regional differences, so much so that it is erroneous to 
speak of American Spanish in the sense of correct Spanish as spoken 
in America; there are many variations, and correct Mexican Spanish 
cannot be considered better than good River Plate or good Chilean. 
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America and the future of Spanish 

Even the peculiarities of pronunciation generally mentioned as 
distinguishing American from European Spanish - yeismo, seseo, 
predorsal s - are not universal nor peculiar to America, for they are 
normal in various parts of Spain. In fact there is hardly one peculiarity 
of American pronunciation not found in Spain itself. 

For centuries, but especially in this one, concern has been shown by 
linguists for the future of Spanish as a united language. The fear of the 
possibility, even certainty, of eventual fragmentation sprang from 
drawing parallels with Latin. Once Rome lost its hold on its various 
provinces, a host of new developments arose and each form of Latin 
became more completely differentiated from its sister-forms. But as 
Menendez Pidal pointed out, 1 modern means of communication in a 
relatively peaceful world present a situation entirely different from 
the time of the Dark Ages when intercommunication depended on 
travel and travel was almost impossible. Linguistic nationalism, 
it was also feared, would aid a process of fragmentation, but this 
is a trend that has not only halted but even been reversed. In the 
Americas, as in Spain itself, the gradual movement to the cities is a 
strong unifying influence. It is in the isolation of the countryside that 
variants arise; the city encourages homogeneity and increasing 
movement between cities extends this process. The Indian languages 
die, rustic pronunciations are shunned by the new generations, 
barbarisms are corrected by education, the local, almost occult, 
terms for birds, plants, implements, customs, become forgotten or 
consigned to the museum-world of lexica and their place is taken by 
the ever-increasing universal terms of industry, technology and 
commerce. 

Granted that Spanish as a whole is unlikely to suffer fragmentation 
into separate and not easily inter-comprehensible languages, as 
different, shall we say, as Irish and Scots Gaelic, or even the virtually 
non-intercomprehensible Jamaican and Pakistani forms of English, 
granted also that these separate forms of Spanish may not diverge to 
the extent that Portuguese and Brazilian have diverged (a process, it 
should be pointed out, which has not gone so far as to be irreversible), 
there remains the possibility of degradation of the language from 
without, the second great fear of the philologists. The examples of 
extreme ‘Franglais’ in France and ‘Svengelska’ in Sweden may be 
indicated, or that of the swamping of Russian vocabulary by imported 
non-Slavonic roots. The sporting columns of certain newspapers in 
some Spanish-speaking countries, especially Mexico and Argentina, 
show a large number of borrowed terms and caiques {sport, ring, 
bat, beis (= base), batir tin record, start, round). But these words, 
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intrusive, ill-understood and ill-pronounced though they are, in no 
way influence the language as a whole. The Spanish conquests of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were swift and ruthless, including the 
slaughter almost to a man of the cannibal Caribes. It has been 
calculated 2 that only some thirteen million natives inhabited the 
entire American continent in 1492, most, it is true, in the Antilles and 
what is now Spanish and Portuguese-speaking territory. The basic 
structure of grammar and syntax, the whole complex, unique, valuable 
form and structure of the language, control and govern Spanish as 
much in America as in Spain. The Latin heritage, the Germanic, 
Celtic and Arabic contributions live on far from their original homes. 
To quote Entwistle, 3 ‘Under a surface agitation of incessant experi¬ 
ment, the essential language changes with almost geological slowness; 
and despite every temptation to differ, the language of the Argentine 
does not abandon its traditions, but even becomes increasingly 
Spanish. It has become a national principle to preserve this patri¬ 
mony’. If this is true of Argentine, the most innovating form of 
Spanish, then it must be accepted of Mexican, Central American, 
Chilean and the Spanish of other regions. 

A small glimpse of what happens to importations was given in the 
chapter on sources (p. 123). The same may be trusted to happen to 
similar modern introductions. If not, it is not so terrible a disaster. 
All languages borrow from one another, all vocabulary shifts steadily 
over the centuries. It is easy to term degradation what may be better 
considered enrichment. Spanish would not be the rich, expressive 
language that it is had it not borrowed widely. As for the ability of 
Spanish to form new words from its own stock, we have looked 
briefly at this. Since differences of pronunciation (except for intona¬ 
tion, which differs widely, but little affects communication) are minor 
and have little value in distinguishing American from non-standard 
Castilian Spanish, and since grammar and syntax, at least among 
educated speakers, differ very little, we must seek the principal 
distinctions in other aspects of the language. Vocabulary claims 
attention. The great majority of indigenous Amerindian words 
existent in American Spanish belong to specialized lists or are regional 
in extension. J. M. Lope Blanch 4 has calculated that only about one 
hundred indigenous words are in really common use, presumably 
excluding those known in Spain, a few of which have been mentioned 
in Chapter 19: Poncho from Araucanian ‘combined cape and blanket’, 
carpa from Quechua ‘awning, tent’ (a very useful word sometimes 
used in Spain for a circus tent), papa from Quechua ‘potato’ (intro¬ 
duced into Spain in the combination papas fritas, ‘potato crisps’), 
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jaba from Carib ‘crate’. But most of these borrowings are limited to 
the area of the individual tongue from which they were taken. Conse¬ 
quently few can be said to belong to American Spanish as a whole. 
Rather the same holds for other differences, for example, the European 
Spanish terms which have undergone different development in Ameri¬ 
ca. To give a very few examples, the word for ‘footpath, sidewalk’ is 
normally acera in Spain, vereda in Argentina (in normal Spanish it is 
‘small field-path’), banqueta in Mexico (otherwise ‘banquette’ in 
fortifications). ‘Motor-car’ is cocbe in Spain, carro in Mexico and 
automovil in South America. ‘Green pea’ is guisante in Spain, chicharo 
in Mexico and Central America, arveja in South America, except 
where arvejo is preferred as in Chile. In Cuba guajiro, from the 
Yucatecan, is the normal word for ‘peasant-farmer’, roughly equiva¬ 
lent to European Spanish campesino ; in Mexico palado is the nearest 
equivalent. Vaquero, ‘cowboy’ is replaced by gaucho, from Araucanian, 
in Argentina and Uruguay, huaso in Chile, llanero in Venezuela and 
Colombia, charro, originally a Spanish dialect word from Extre¬ 
madura, in Mexico. 

Many words or uses normal in Spain are little known in America. 
Among these ‘Europeanisms’ are doncella in the meaning of maid¬ 
servant, usually replaced by Quechua china ; imperdible, ‘safety-pin’, 
is alfiler degancho in America; piso, ‘flat, apartment’, is apartamento, 
which is also used in Spain; historietas, ‘comic-strips’, is muhequitos. 
Where seseo is employed, whether in Spain or the Americas, some 
words tend to be avoided in favour of synonym ns to avoid homonym- 
ity. Thus caceria is preferred to caza, cocer has given way to cocinar, 
‘cook’ and ceba is commoner than cebo ‘fodder’ to avoid confusion 
with sebo, ‘suet, tallow’. A few words have even become taboo because 
of frequent use in sensu obscoeno, as happens, at any rate fleetingly, in 
English with many words. There is a general tendency to avoid tirar 
in favour of halar (pronounced and often spelled jalar) when it means 
‘pull’ and botar, when it means ‘throw’. We may compare the replace¬ 
ment of French baiser by embrasser. In Argentina ‘lame’ is regularly 
rango and ‘to limp’, renguear, never cojo, cojear. 

The presence of numerous archaisms of which so much has been 
made by non-Spanish investigators may be paralleled in Spanish 
rural areas; the same with the fondness for diminutives and the 
presence of barbarisms due especially to metathesis, syncope etc., 
(drento for dentro, regaera for regadera, estuata for estatua). Almost 
any district of the Spanish Mancha, besides showing these peculiari¬ 
ties, including the preference for diminutives in -ico, -ica, which is not 
necessarily an Andalucism, conserves numerous vocables of varied 
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geographical distribution, which no so hallan recogidas en el Diccion- 
ario de la Real AcademiaA 

Though not strictly speaking archaisms, the retention in common 
use of many of the nautical terms so familiar to the explorers may be 
mentioned here. Halar (jalar) and botar have been noted. Arribar and 
arribo often replace llegar and llegada, balde, ‘ship’s bucket’, is now 
the usual term for ‘bucket’ in many parts; chicote, ‘rope-end’ means 
either a ‘short whip’ or ‘cigar-, cigarette-end’; fletar, ‘charter’ has 
come to mean ‘hire’ of any means of transport. Rancho, ‘communal 
food, communal living-quarters, ranch’ is a military and naval term 
in origin. 

Since this brief summary of peculiarities admittedly only scratches 
the surface, it might be thought that the lexical differences alone 
presented an insoluble problem and a bar to clear intercommunication. 
Yet variations at least as great exist within the small area of Spain 
itself (that is, Spanish-speaking, not Catalan- or Galician-speaking 
Spain) and are no great hindrance to communication. It can be 
shown that at least as much variation exists in Britain, despite the 
slow deaths of some extreme and scarcely intercomprehensible 
dialects like Cumbrian and West-Riding. Similarly, the visitor from 
the United States is surprised at the strange forms of English that he 
encounters in the homeland of the language. 

The future of the Spanish language does not lie wholly with Spain 
nor wholly with the American republics, but in a common under¬ 
standing based on the foundations, already firmly laid, and generally 
recognized, of which the common language is one of the cornerstones. 
Very great political and social problems, replacing the original 
problems which were principally of a physical nature, must first be 
overcome, but the unity and integrity of Spanish seems far more 
assured than most people would have been able to believe at the 
beginning of this century or even thirty years ago. 


1. Memorias del Segundo Congreso de Academias de la Lengua Espahola (Madrid, 
1956) p. 487. 

2. Angel Rosenblat, La poblacion indigem de America desde 1492 hasta la actuali- 
dad (Buenos Aires), 1945. 

3. W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, p. 277. 

4. El espahol de America, Ed. Alcala, (Madrid, 1968), p. 38. 

5. op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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E. Alarcos Llorach, Fonologia Espahola (Gredos, Madrid 1968). An 
admirable work, but not suitable for the beginner. Though he uses 
modern methods, like many other Spanish and Portuguese linguists 
Alarcos Llorach does not employ normal I.P.A. symbols, which is 
confusing. General studies of Spanish phonetics are few, especially in 
English, one reason for its relatively full treatment in the present work. 


HISTORICAL AND GENERAL 

R. K. Spaulding, How Spanish Grew (University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1968). This is a small work, but extremely 
readable and easily available on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language (Faber & Faber, London 1965). 
A fine historical survey of all important forms of Spanish as well as 
Portuguese, Catalan and Basque. The treatment of Catalan and Basque 
is necessarily limited, but still useful to the student of Spanish who wants 
to know something of the other languages of the Peninsula and their 
relationship with Spanish. 

W. D. Elcock, The Romance Languages (Faber and Faber, London 1960). 
A full and thorough study of these languages which gives good treatment 
to Spanish and sets it in the broader linguistic world of Romance. 

W. B. Lockwood, Indo-European Philology (Hutchinson University 
Library, London 1969). This is a study of the science of philology as well 
as of the Indo-European languages, and very useful for the student who 
wants to understand the relationship of the Romance languages to the 
rest of the great Indo-European family. 

J. B. Trend, The Language and History of Spain (Hutchinson University 
Library, London 1953). This is a brief but sympathetic survey of the 
language which Trend did so much to make better known and more 
widely taught in Britain. 

R. Menendez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica historica espanola (Espasa-Calpe, 
Madrid 1966). This standard work is most useful for reference, but is 
still very readable for anyone interested in this admittedly complicated 
subject. Though first published in 1904 it is unlikely to be entirely 
superseded for a long time. 

R. Menendez Pidal, El idioma espanol en sus primeros tiempos (Espasa- 
Calpe, Madrid 1964). This relatively slight work concentrates on the 
emergence of Castilian between the years 800-1200. 

S. Gili Gaya, Nociones de Gramdtica historica espanola (Spes, Barcelona 
1962). Only some 100 pages, but invaluable to the student who wants to 
trace, without a lot of complication, the development of each part of 
speech from the Latin. It is of course all the more useful to those who 
have learned Latin. 

Alonso Zamora Vicente, Dialectologia espanola (Gredos, Madrid 1967). 
This is a large and quite recent book (1967). There is an important section 
on El espanol de America and full treatment is given to Leonese, Aragonese 
and Andulusian. There is a valuable bibliography. This book is mostly 
for the specialist. 


AMERICAN SPANISH 

Until a general work is produced which describes the wood rather than 
the trees, this will remain a poorly treated subject, though its importance is 
obvious. The following books may be found useful: 
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J. M. Lope Blanch, El espahol de America (Alcala, Madrid 1968). 

Amado Alonso, Estudios Hngiiisticos - Temas hispanoamericanos (Credos, 
Madrid 1967). 

C. E. Kany, American-Spanish Syntax (University of Chicago Press 1951). 

C. E. Kany, American-Spanish Semantics (University of California Press 
1960). 



INDEX 


A (personal), Ch. 17; 49 

Apical [S], [Z], 15-16 

A + infinitive, 75, 77 

Apposition, 44 

Absolute expressions, 76, 83 

Aquello, 51 

Abstenerse, 91 

-ar, 130 

Abstraction, 52 

Arabic, 117-18 

Acabar, 64 

Aragonese, 2 

Academy, see Real Academia de la 

Araucanian, 121, 134 

Lengua 

Arawak-Carib, 120, 121, 135 

Acaso, 70 

Archaism, 135-6 

Accusative + infinitive, 78 

Ardiendo, ardiente, 82 

Acurrucarse, 92 

Argentina, 2, 135 

-ad, 21 

Arrepentirse, 92 

-ada, percussives, 129 

As!, 47 

Adjectives, position of, 110 

Aspect, see Tense-aspect 

-ador, 39 

Asyntactical compounds, 125 

Adverbs, position of, 111 

Atonic words, 107 

Adverbs, pronontinals as, 47 

At re verse, 91 

Agazaparse, 92 

‘Attendant circumstances’, 82 

-aje, 119 

Augmentatives, 132 

-al, 130 

Aitnque, 67, 70 

Al + infinitive, 80, 81 

Aymara, 120 

Alarcos Llorach, E., 18n.2, n.3 

Alfonso X, 119 

b, letter, 27 

Algo, 46-8 

Basque, 116 

Alguien, 45, 46 

Bastante, 30, 46, 47 

Alguno, 45, 48-50 

Biological gender, 32, 34, 36 

Allophone, 6, 18 

Bolivia, 2 

Amerindian, see Nahuatl, etc. 

Borges, Jorge Luis, 105, 125 

-an, 21, 39 

Brasileiro, 4 

Andar, 63-4 

Botar, 135 

as noun, 77 

Animates, 34-7 

9, 25 

-ante, 35, 39 

Cada, 31n.2, 45, 46 

Antes de + past participle, 83 

Caiques, 124 

Antiguo, 110 

Caribes, 134 
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Castellano, 2, 132 
Catalan, 2, 5, 85, 101, 108, 119 
Catalonia, 119 

Causal expressions, 72, 80, 82 
ce-, ci-, 27 
Celtic, 116 
Chile, 2 
Cierto, 49, 110 
Cojo, cojear, 135 
Colombia, 2 
Como (conjunction), 72 
Como si, 73 
Complement, 86, 110 
Compound words, Ch. 18; 122 
plural form, 37-8 
Con + infinitive, 80 

Conditional expressions, 60, 68, 72, 75. 
80, 82 

Conjugations of verbs, 55-6 
Consonant groups, 9 
Consonant phonemes, Ch. 2. 

I a I, 7, 16, 27 
Icl, 15 
161, 7, 16 
If I, 15 
/k/, 16-17 
IHI, 7, 16 
laterals, 13, 28 
nasals, 13, 28 
Ipl, 16-17 
/r/, /rr/, 14, 27 
/s/, 6, 15, 133 
/t/, 16-17 
/0/, 15, 27 
/x/, 15, 27 
Contento, 87 

Continuous aspect, 63-4, 82 
Correspondiente, 32 
Corresponsal, 32 
Coso, 46, 48 
Costa Rica, 2 
Ci/a/, 45 

Cuatquier(a), 30, 46, 48, 49-50 

Cuan, 47, 54 

Cudnto, 45, 47 

-cuar, 57 

Cuba, 2,3 

cue-, cui-, 26 

Dario, Ruben, 88 
De + infinitive, 77, 79, 80 
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Z»e ahi que, 72 
Deber, 11 

Definers, Ch. 7; 29, 30, 43, 109 
Definite article, see Definers 
Delattre, P., 18n.4, n.5 
Demos, 45, 46 
Demasiado, 46, 47 

Demonstrative adjectives, see Definers 
Descontento, 87 

Despues de + past participle, 83 

Diferente, 110 

Dignarse, 92 

Digraphs, 25 

Diminutives, 132 

Diphthongs, 9-10 

Dominican Republic, 2 

-ear, 56, 89, 130-1 
Ecuador, 2 
-ecer, 56, 88, 92 
-edor, 39 
-eje, 119 

El (feminine), 41-2 

Elio, 42, 51 

El Salvador, 2 

Emotion, mood of verb, 69 

En + gerund, 82 

Encapsulation, 115 

Encontrarse, 88 

English loan-words, 3, 123 

Enumeration, intonation of, 23 

-cto, -era, 128, 129 

Eso, 51 

Esse (Latin) > ser, 85 
Estar, Ch. 15; 39-40, 63, 99 
Esto, 51 
-ez, 21 

/f/>/h/>//, 15 
Feliz, 87 

Feminine, formation of, 34-7, 39 

Fill-preposition, 77 

Final clauses, 67, 71 

Finite verb, 55 

‘Franglais’, 133 

French, 62, 108, 121, 122 

Frequentative verbs, 131 

Fricatives, 16 

Future formations, 60-61 

Future, immediate, 64 

Future, subjunctive, 60 
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g, letter, 27 

Geminated consonants, 17 
Gender, 30, 32-6 
Generic noun-adjectives, 39 
German, 60, 62, 99, 113 
Germanic languages, 60 
Germanic loans, 117 
Gerund, Ch. 14; 57, 64 
Goytisolo, J., 105 
Graeco-Latin roots, 124, 126, 127 
Grammatical gender, 32, 33 
Grande, 110 

Greek, classical, 96, 116, 125 
•guar, 57 
Guatemala, 2 
gue-, giii-, 26 
G us tar, 102 

h, letter, 26-7 

Haber, 59, 64-5, 83, 109 
Habere (Latin), 60 
Hacer(se), 78, 88 
Halar, 135, 136 
Hallarse, 88 
Hasta, 118 
hi-, 26 

Hirviendo, hirviente, 82 
Honduras, 26 
hu-, 2 

Hypothetical future, 60, 70-71 

-/, 39, 118 

link-vowel, 126 
-ia, -ia, 21 
-iar, 57 
-iaco, 21 
-ico, -ica, 135 

Identification (or Identity), 39, 86-7 
- 1 dor, 39 
-(i)ente, 35, 39 
Immediate future, 64 
Imperative, verb-form, 67-8, 74 
see also Ch. 13 
Impersonal concept, 93-7 
Impersonal reflexive, 96 
-In, ina, 21, 39, 127 
Inceptive verbs, 55, 88-9, 92 
Incorrect stress, 20 
Indefinite pronominals, 48 
Indirect object, 101 
Indo-European, 60, 61 


Infeliz, 83 

Infinitive, Ch. 14; 54 
as command, 75 
Insistir, 68 

Intention, clauses of, 67, 71 
Interest, reflexive of, 91, 97, 98 
Intonation, Ch. 3 
Intransitive verbs, 92-3 
-ion, 21, 128 
Ir, 61, 63-4, 66 
Isabel la Catolica, 1, 27 
Italian, 21, 60, 62, 85, 108, 119 
-iz, 127 
-izo, 128 

j, letter, 27 
Jactarse , 92 
Jalar, 135, 136 
Jimenez, J. R., 27 

/k/, phoneme, 16-17 

I, letter, 28 

Lack of stress, 107 

La, le, lo (pronoun), 42, 97 

Laterals, 13, 28 

Latin, 1,2, 8,19, 33, 42, 60, 67, 94,104, 
112, 115 
Latin vowels, 8 
‘Leismo’, ‘loismo’, 101, 105 
Le, les for lo, los, 105 
Leonese, 2 

Lhe, Ihes (Portuguese), 101 

Lo, see Neuter concept 

Lo demas, 46 

Lope Blanch, J. M., 134 

Lorenzo, E., 40n.8 

Luego de + past participle, 83 

II, letter, 26 

-m, final, 28 
Man (German), 94 
Mas, 45, 47 
Medio, 110 

Menendez Pidal, R., 133 
Menos, 45, 47 
Mexico, 2 
‘Mid-Atlantic’, 5 
Middle voice, 96 
Mismo, 46 
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Mood, see Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative 

Moorish invasions, 1, 119 
Morocco, 2 
Mostrarse, 88 
Mucho, 45, 47, 54 
Muy, 47 

-n-, pronunciation, 28 

Nada, 46, 47 

Nadie, 45, 46 

Nahuatl, 9, 120, 121 

Nasals, 13, 28 

Nebrija, Antonio de, 25 

Neuter, 30, 33-4 

Neuter concept, Ch. 9; 41 

Nicaragua, 2 

Ninguno, 45 

Nomen, 29, 30 

No . . . mucho, 46 

Non-animates, 36-7, 86, 103 

Noun-adjective, 39, 86 

Nuevo, 110 

Obedecer, 104 
Object, indirect, 101 
Ojala, 118 
On (French), 94 
-on (Graeco-Latin), 21 
-6n, -ona, 21, 39, 128 
-or, 21, 39 
Ordenar, 68 
Orthography, Ch. 4 
digraphs, 25 
written accent, 26 
b, 27 
ce, ci, 27 
giie, giii, 26 
hi-, hu-, 26 
j, 27 
1,11, 28 
-m, final, 28 
que, qui, 26 
r, rr, 27 
v, 27 
x, 28 
ze, zi, 27 
Otro, 30, 46, 110 

/p/, phoneme, 16-17 
Panama, 2 
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Paraguay, 2 
Parecer, 77 

Parentheses, intonation of, 23 
Particularizing use, 48-50 
Passive, Ch. 16 
Passive infinitive, 79 
Past participle, Ch. 14 
stem, 127-9 
Pegueha, 110 

Perception, verbs of, 78-9, 81 
Perder, 105 

Perfect aspect, 62-3, 64 
Persona, 48 
Personal a, Ch. 17; 49 
Personal infinitive, 79 
Personifying verbs, 104 
Peru, 2 
Philip II, 2 
Philippines, 2 
Phoneme, 6, 18, 26 

see also Consonant Phonemes, 
Vowel Phonemes 
Phonemic stress, 19-20 
Placer, 102 
Plosives, 16 

Plural, formation of, 37 8 
Poco, 45, 46, 47 
Poder, 77 

Poema dc Mio Cid, 8, 27, 102, 111 
Poner(se), 88 
Por + infinitive, 80 
Por favor, 74 
Por mucho que, 70 
Portuguese, 1, 2, 60, 101, 108 
Possessive adjectives, see Definers 
Preciarse, 92 

Predorsal [S], [Z], 16, 133 

Present/past opposition, 59-60 

Present participle, 57 

Present stem in word-formation, 128 

Prior definition, 42-4 

Pronominals, Ch. 8 

Pronouns, weak, 107-9 

Proper names, 43 

Propio, 46 

Puerto Rico, 2 

Puro, 110 

Purpose, expressions of, 67, 71 

Qualifiers, 29, 30, 49 
Quantitative adjectives, 29 
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Que, 31n.2, 45, 54 
que-, qui-, 26 
Quechua, 120, 121, 134 
Quedarse (con), 98 
Quediran, 54 
Quehacer, 54 
Querer, 61 

Question = command, 75 
Questions, intonation of, 23-4 
Quien, 45 
Quizd(s), 70 
Quoique (French), 67 

r, letter, 27 
/r/, /rr/, phonemes, 14 
-ra, form of past Subjunctive, 62 
Real Academia de la Lengua, 25,50n. 1, 
137 

Reciprocal use of reflexive, 92 
Reconquista, 1 
Referend, Ch. 5; 32, 41 
Reflexive, Ch. 16; 43 
Relative clauses, 71 
Remote tense-aspects, 61 
Renunciar, 104 
Resistir, 104 

Result, clauses of, 67, 71 
Robar, 105 
-rro, -rra, 116 
Russian, 94, 126 

/s/, phoneme, 15-16 
‘Same subject’ rule, 76, 78, 80 
Santa Cruz, Melchor de, 25 
Semiconsonant, 9-12 
Semivowel, 9-12 
Sentence-order, 101 
Ser, Ch. 15; 39-40, 42, 99 
Seseo, 16, 133 
Sight-pronunciation, 28 
Sobrevivir, 104 
Social feminines, 35 
Solo, sdlo, 47 
Stare (Latin) > estar, 85 
Statement, verbs of, 68 
Stress, Ch. 3; 107 
in Latin, 19 
phonemic, 19, 20 
in verbs, 20 
incorrect, 20 
Su, 43 
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Subjunctive, Ch. 12; Ch. 13; 59, 60, 62 
Suffixes, Ch. 20 

see also individual suffixes 
Superlatives, 44, 52 
Supine, 83 
‘Svengelska’, 133 
Swedish, 83, 99, 113 
Syllable, 8-9 

Syntactical compounds, 38,125 

/1/, phoneme, 16-17 
Taboo words, 135 
Tagalog, 2 
Tal, 45, 46 
Tal vez, 70 
Tan, 47 
Tan to, 45, 47 
Tariq, 117 

Tatpurusha compounds, 125 
Tener, 63, 105, 109 
‘Tense’, 58 
Tense-aspect, Ch. 11 
Thematic vowel, 56, 128 
Tirar, 135 
Toda vez que, 70 
Todo, 46, 47 
Transition, 39 

verbs of, 63, 98, 99-100 
Transitive verbs, 92-3 
Trans-, tras-, 28 
Triphthongs, 9 
Trubetzkoy, 6 
Tupi-Guarani, 2, 120 
/0/, phoneme, 15, 27 

-uar, 57 
-ud, 21 
-uir, 56 

Unamuno, Miguel de, 106 
Una vez + past participle, 83 
Un(o), una, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50 
Unico, 110 
Un poco (adverb), 47 
-ura, 128 
Uruguay, 2 
Uto-Aztec, 121 

v, letter, 27 

Vamos = vayamos, 66, 74 
Vanagloriarse, 92 
Variados, 47 



Various), 30, 46, 47 
Venezuela, 2 
Venir, 63-4 
Verb, Chs. 10-16 

position of, 112-13 
see also Reflexive, Passive, Sub¬ 
junctive, Transitive, etc. 

Verse, 88 

Vibrants /r/, /rr/, 14 
Volver{se), 88 
Vowel nuclei, 9 
Vowel phonemes 
/a/, 11 
/e/, 11 
HI, 6, 10 
lol, 11 
/u/, 6, 12 
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Vowels in Latin, 8 
Welsh, 24 

Word-order, Ch. 18; 30,79,95,96,101, 
102 

x, letter, 28 

/x/, phoneme, 15, 27 

y, letter, 26 
-y-, infix, 56 
Yod, 8, 19, 56 

z, letter, 27 
Zapata, Luis, 25 
-zc-, infix, 56 



